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NEW YORK, MONDAY, AUGUST 10, 1914 
ORRESPONDENCE from the countries 
now plunged in war dated as late as July 

27 discuss the ordinary affairs of trade and 
finance as though no world catastrophe of 
human making was impending. Interest 
was still being taken in the peaceful affairs 
of nations. That is but fourteen days ago. 
It shows how rapidly the events which 
brought all Europe into armed struggle 
moved. This war is a thing which was 
bound to be, and yet a thing which couldn’t 
be, a thing so horrible that it was called im- 
possible and yet spoken of as something in- 
evitable. The money cost, which is but a 
small part of the economic cost, it was said, 
would keep the nations of Europe from go- 
ing into such a war. But it did not. The 
horror of the thing humanity would shrink 
from and nations refuse to enter upon, it 
was said, but they did not. Having entered 
upon the struggle, having called all its 
armed forces into play, will Europe cease 
short of some decisive conflict? That does 
not seem possible, but it is no more impos- 





sible than the beginning of war itself 
seemed before it was begun. 
- > 


HE law of compensation holds true in all 
things human. It is a law upon which hu- 
rnan existence itself is dependent. War and 
all the forces of barbarism which it releases 
must have their compensation, otherwise 
nations would cease to exist, certainly would 
cease to prosper; and even this war is not 
thought of as a thing which will destroy 
the prosperity of Europe forever. It needs 
must, if it is fought out, destroy prosperity 
in Europe for a very long period, but in that 
period the forces of peace will become su- 
preme. The forces of war are concentrated 
and move with destructive rapidity; those 
of peace are diffuse and slow, but in the 
long run they must, and do, outweigh the 
forces of war. When this war is over peace 
in Europe, peace in the world, will be more 
secure than it had been in sixty years. 
Humanly speaking, it must be so. How and 
where this conflict will end no man can see 
with certainty, but when it is ended Europe 
will be through with the fear of war for 
decades to come, will be through with the 
constant sapping of its economic strength 
by ever-increasing preparations for armed 
conflict. The militarism of Europe, the 
curse of its recent years, cannot survive the 
conflict which now is being waged if the 
conflict is fought out as it seems it must be. 
ee 

T is easy to discover directions in which 
the prostration of Europe by war will 
offer opportunities to this country; it is 
harder to believe that in the long run this 
war will be a good thing for the United 
States. All humanity is put under burden 





to pay for such a conflict. We will be able 
to expand our commerce; we will work into 
a position of greater financial independence 
of Europe; we will cease, whether from 
choice or necessity, to be a borrowing coun- 
try, but so would we have done all these 
things in times of peace. Who can say that 
this war will bring us commercial oppor- 
tunities which would not have been ours in 
equal degree if Europe had remained at 
peace, particularly if the vast sums which 
all these years have gone into armaments 
and into their manning and maintenance 
had been devoted to the upbuilding of fruit- 
ful industry the world over? Materially 
such a war as the world is now witnessing 
cannot be thought of as offering compensa- 
tion for its awful cost in property, let alone 
its horrible cost in life. But character may 
be changed by this war, and therein may be 
found part of the compensation which must 
be established somewhere to maintain the 
equilibrium of forces. The spirit of extrava- 
gance and the traits of character of which 
it is in part the symptom and in part the 
product, may be subdued by this war. There 
may follow a more sober individual and 
national spirit, a truer realization of the 
duties of a Government to its citizens, and 
a less material outlook upon the problems 
of life. Many social and economic problems, 
the two are too closely related to be divided, 
would be solved by such a change. 
ae 
F so earnest a student of the question 
as Prof. Charles Richet of the University 
of Paris is right about the cost of a general 
European war, this war has already cost in 
the ten days since mobilization in Europe 
became general close to $500,000,000. But 
if directly the war, though scarcely begun, 
has cost that much, its indirect costs would 
add greatly to that sum. There is no easy 
way of measuring the ultimate loss which 
will flow from the disorganization of the 
markets of the whole world, from the dis- 
membering of the financial] structure which 
bound the whole world together, and from 
the suspension of the great bulk of the 
world’s international trade. Such losses as 
these represented by depreciation in the 
value of securities are not permanent, but 
every time a violent decline in security 
prices occurs it involves some losses which 
are not made up by the mere recovery in 
prices when it comes. 
cs 
UROPE is now devoting its energies to 
destruction, not to production. That fact 
in itself forecasts a reduction in our imports 
without regard to any curtailment of the de- 
mand for consumption in this country. That 
in turn means lessened revenue from cus- 
toms, and with commendable foresighted- 
ness Congress is giving thought to ways and 
means of making up for the deficiency in 
customs receipts which is certain to show 
for a time and the duration of which is un- 
known. The best way of all of making in- 
eccme and outgo balance under these condi- 
tions, namely, by cutting down expenses, 
should be resorted to, but it is, perhaps, too 
much to hope that it will be. If new taxes 
are to be imposed they should be considered 
with the greatest care. Their burden upon 
industry should be made as light as possible, 
for this is a time not to retard business en- 
ergies but to stimulate them. The situation 
calls for resourcefulness, initiative, and en- 
ergy. A tax which would put a check, how- 
ever small, on these would be a bad thing at 
any time, and particularly so at a time like 
this. 


——_o——_ 


HE provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
emergency currency law, as it is called, 
slightly modified to make them more work- 











able, were left in the Federal Reserve act as 
a measure of reassurance merely. It was 
never expected that they would be brought 
into use during the additional year of life 
given them in the Federal Reserve act. Novo 
needs of our own in all probability would 
have called this law into use, but in banking 
affairs, as in other human activities, only by 
preparation the improbable re- 
grets be avoided. This has proven a decided- 
ly useful bit of forehanded legislation. It il- 
lustrates in very practical manner the ad- 


for can 


vantages of a system of bank notes such as 
is provided for in the act which is now about 
tu be put in operation. The Senate last week 
confirmed Messrs. Warburg and Delano ag 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
that body is to organize at once 
* 

OMMODITY prices are already advanc- 
_ best sharply under the influence of the 
war. The prospect of diminished supplies of 
goods that are imported and of increased 
foreign demand for some exports, notably 
foodstuffs, has outweighed market ef- 
fect of the check upon comme: Che secar- 


ity of goods imported from Europe is ex- 
pected to be of long duration: not so the em- 
bargo which lack of shipping ilities has 
put upon exports. Not only is this country 
teking up energetically the question of in- 
creasing the ships at the disposal of our 


\“ 


merchants, but Europe as well will seek to 
channels of 
ied, so far 
d, depends on 


England with 


open as quickly as possible 
trade. Just how those will b 
as foreign shipping is concer! 


th 
Ln 


me! 


the chances of naval warfare 
its allies is expected to assert its mastery 
ot the seas, and that is looked forward to 
here as the thing which will do most to re- 
store ocean-borne trade to some semblance 


of order. 


> 

OME are talking of the possibility of re- 
Pienaine the Stock Exchange within a 
week from today, but it does not appear 
that a solution has been found of one of 
the chief problems which tl reopening 
of the Exchange would invol\ One of the 
main reasons for suspending trading was 
the fact that so long as the Stock Exchange 
here remained open while t! all Eu- 
rope were closed, in fact if not ame, we 
would be called upon to absorb securities 
from Europe the proceeds of ch would 
be shipped out in gold. When the Stock 
Exchange reopens, if shipping facilities 


have been provided by that time, will not 


Europe continue to establish credits here 


through the liquidation of securities by 
means of which it will draw gold from this 
side? A greater change in the European 
position than seems likely to occur in the 
very early stages of the war would be 
needed to prevent a resumption of exports. 


> 
UCH influence as a decline in the con- 

dition of Spring wheat exerted upon the 
grain market last week was overshadowed 
by the influence of the war in Europe. The 
Government’s August report, moreover, 
showed that up to the first of this month 
there was really very little force as a mar- 
ket factor in the falling off in Spring wheat. 
The wheat crop as a whole promised a yield 
on Aug. 1 only 5,000,000 bushels less than 


on July 1, which means that the record of 


lost year is to be very far surpassed. And 
this will be true even if further deteriora- 
tion occurs in Spring wheat. Only a carp- 
ing critic can be dissatisfied with the farm- 
ing results of the year as the promise 
stands today. It is less, it is true, than at 
the season’s start, but there was room in 
that promise for some falling off, indeed for 


a good deal of falling off, without making 
the harvest other than highly satisfactory. 
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Chiefly They Are the Heritage of 
Costly Wars—Something About 
the Financing of the Great 
Struggles of the Past Century, 
Our Own and Europe's 


NVERY national debt of magnitude is th 
4heritage of war and the anticipation of 
war. Had there been no resort to arms in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
no preparation for it, permanent national 
debts might today be unknown. The rate 


at which a surplu can be converted into a 


deficit through the payment of 


huge annual 
appalling 


War expenses Is 
David Starr Jordan, written a 


book on “ War and Waste,” indulged in what 


who has 
seemed a little while ago the preposterous 
whim of supposing that Austria, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Russia should 
engage simultaneously He esti- 
mated that such a venture could not cost in 
the aggregate less than $50,000,000 a day, 


England, 


In war. 


averaged over the time from the beginning 
of the struggle to the conclusion of peace. 
His estimate is being widely accepted today 
as the to all the 
against the Teutons. 


cost concerned of war 


A MONTH'S WAR 


At that rate, which bids fair now to be 
exceeded, a conflict lasting but 
month will cost the belligerents directly a 
billion and a half of dollars. If the war en- 
tered upon drags out its length for a year it 
would at that rate leave bills aggregating 
eighteen billions of dollars to be paid. These 


a single 


ol 


still 


accumulation 
Europe 


would be piled upon an 


twenty-seven billions which 


owes for old war debts. 








To grasp that figure it is only necessary | 


to know that all of the countries in Europe 
hold in their 
seven and eight billion dollars in coin or 
bullion! The entire cash wealth of the com- 
batants is not sufficient to provide for the 
expenses of the titanic struggle in which 


for so short a period as 


banks and vaults between 


they are engaged 
six months. 

rhis is the cost that can be figured in 
gold. The economic loss of the thousands 
killed or maimed and the withdrawal from 
useful pursuits of great armies of able- 
bodied men, the flower of each country, is 
incalculable in such terms. Prof. Charles 
Richet of Paris says that a general Euro- 
pean war might drag in no fewer than 21,- 
200,000 men. He divided the principal con- 
tributions which might be made by the dif- 
ferent nations as follows: Austria, 2,600,- 
000; England, 1,500,000; France, 3,400,000; 
Germany, 3,600,000; Italy, 2,800,000, and 


Russia, 7,000,000. 
WAYS OF FINANCING 

There are three accepted theories for 
financing a national war. The first contem- 
plates an expenditure all drawn from newly 
levied taxes. The second proposes that the 
entire outlay be met from the proceeds of 
loans, which must be followed by new taxes 
equal at least to the interest on the money 
The third theory holds that 
expenditures should come 
union of these two 


borrowed. 
extraordinary 
from a_ reasonable 
sources. 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
the regular and the extraordinary expenses 
brought on by a war. It is an error to think 
that current consumption is greater in time 
of war. The public consumption may in- 





The Debts of Nations 





crease, but the added burden is offset by 
the curtailment in private consumption. 

It used to be held that the infliction of 
taxes quickens production, but this theory 
may easily be carried too far. It has been 
demonstrated that excessive burdens laid 
on the backs of the producers stifles initia- 
tive and acts as a brake on the workers’ 
energy. In 1862 the Northern States ex- 
pended one-quarter of the gross annual pro- 
duction in efforts to quell the rebellion. The 
extraordinary expenses of the war were 
equivalent to 20 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction. In 1865 these extraordinary out- 
lays consumed 27 per cent. of the produc- 
tion. A tax of that size would soon have 
broken the mainspring of activity. 

It is not possible to compute with any 
degree of accuracy the cost of the last cent- 
ury’s wars, but a financial authority has 
tabulated as nearly as possible the expenses 
of the principal conflicts between nations. 
The wars, the countries involved in each, 
and the cost in dollars he gives as follows: 


1793-1815—England and France. . .$6,250,000,000 
1812-1815—France and Russia..... 450,000,000 
1828—Russia and Turkey.... 100,000,000 


1830-1840—Spain and Portugal,civil 250,000,000 


1830-1847—France and Algeria.... 190,000,000 

1854-1856—England ......cccccces 371,000,000 

PRORCO ccccccccccsecss CBZ 800000 

PGE 6 b+ cn dakeeenn 128,000,000 

PUM sc texcsncwasons 68,000,000 

EE so ccindncdaseeas 800,000,000 

1050-—FYAMOE occccccsaseecss 75,000,000 

I . cikdsiuinnkons 127,000,000 

PE csidnddserashaane 51,000,000 

1861—United States civil war 5,000,000,000 
1864—Denmark, Prussia, Aus- 

OE co adbcktacedacas 36,000,000 

1866—-Prussia and Austria... 333,000,000 

1870-1871—France and Germany.. 1,580,000,000 


1,209,000,000 
1,165,000,000 
1,100,000,000 
2,500,000,000 


1876-1877—Russia and Turkey.... 

1898—Spain and United States 
1900-1901 
1904-1905 


Boer-Great Britain. .... 
Russia and Japan..... 

It is roughly calculated that the wars 
from 1793 to 1860 cost the participants 
$9,243,000,000, and those from 1860 to 1910 
$14,080,000,000, a total of $23,323,000,000. 
A MONEY PROFIT 

Of all of these struggles but one has 
resulted to the direct pecuniary advantage 
of any of the parties. By reason of the 
heavy indemnities involved the Germans 
actually made a money profit out of their 
victories over the French in 1870. At the 
conclusion of the struggle, which lasted but 
eight months, Germany was able to pay her 
bills, set aside a fund for the next war, and 
still show a cash profit. 

That brief but disastrous campaign cost 
the French directly $2,750,000,000, of which 
indemnities wrung by the victors made up 
$1,000,000,000. Adding the money value of 
Alsace and Lorraine and other losses the 
war cost France $3,600,000,000. After pay- 
ing the direct war cost of $387,750,000 Ger- 
many provided for widows’ pensions and 
other resultant expenses, and had a balance 
on the right side of $500,000,000, exclusive 
of two provinces estimated to be worth 
$320,000,000. Memories of the Franco- 
Prussian war had no terrors for the Ger- 
mans when they challenged France again. 

The United States has met its war ex- 
penses principally out of the proceeds of 
bend issues, aided by special taxes. In the 
war of 1812 an issue of $11,000,000 of 6 
per cent. bonds was put out at 88 on March 
14, 1812; $16,000,000 at the same price were 
sold Feb. 8, 1813; $7,500,000 of 6 per cents. 
brought 80 when offered in August of that 
year, and $25,000,000 of 6’s were sold at 80 
on March 24, 1814. By that time it had 








been forced upon the attention of the au- 
thorities at Washington that they had about 
exhausted the Government’s bond market, 
and to complete the war financing Treasury 
notes were issued to the sum of $45,000,- 
000. Of the actual expenses due to the war 
$5,735,000 was provided out of taxes and 
$65,000,000 out of loans. 

When the civil war came it was proposed 
at the outset to raise $80,000,000 by new 
taxes and $240,000,000 through loans. The 
Govarnment’s credit declined very rapidly 
as the war progressed, making it necessary 
to rely more and more upon war taxes and 
less upon loans. This is shown in the fol- 
lowing summary of revenue derived from 
the two sources: 


From Customs From 

and Taxes. Loans. 
| eR re $41,500,000 $23,700,000 
ene 51,900,000 433,600,000 
SOE sw eetamednmes 112,600,000 595,600,000 
BROGO scés.oeeawenes 264,600,000 696,000,000 
1865 ............. 300,100,000 864,800,000 
cs sachesweuaae 558,000,000 2,600,000 


A MORGAN LOAN 

The finances of the Franco-Prussian 
war by the French, who, as pointed out, 
more than paid the entire cost, are espe- 
cially interesting here for the part taken by 
an American banker. On Oct. 24, 1870, J. 8. 
Morgan, grandfather of the present head of 
the Morgan house, took an issue of 250,000,- 
000 franes, or $50,000,000, of 6 per cent. 
bonds, through his London office after Eng- 
lish bankers had refused to deal with the 
new French Government on the ground that 
they were still belligerents. Mr. Morgan 
raised the money in the English market, 
which was willing enough to participate if 
he would take the responsibility. The bonds 
taken at 85 returned a profit of $5,000,000 
to the underwriters. All told, the French 
raised $975,000,000 through loans to pay 
war bills. 

The Japanese share of the cost of the war 
between Russia and Japan amounted to 
$1,000,000,000 directly and $175,000,000 in- 
directly, and was financed mainly through 
loans. Of the total 78.4 per cent. was 
charged to the national debt, and 21.6 per 
cent. was paid out of revenues. Despite her 
successive victories, Japan’s credit declined 
as the war progressed owing to the ex- 
haustion of her own investing power. At 
first her internal credit was good and her 
foreign standing poor, but as the struggle 
neared its end her domestic credit lan- 
guished and her foreign borrowing power 
improved. The war increased Japan’s debt 
from $300,000,000 to $1,130,000,000, or 280 
per cent. That struggle cost Russia about 
$1,500,000,000. 

Even the most expensive of these wars 
pales by comparison with the indicated cost 
of the fearful conflict now launched. Ger- 
many has already authorized the use of 
$1,250,000,000, while Great Britain has ap- 
propriated more than a billion. France will 
meet early costs through the sale of Gov- 
ernment notes to the Bank of France. These 
huge amounts will not suffice for long. A 
German economist prepared for his Govern- 
ment recently an estimate of the financial 
needs of the early period of a possible war. 
He reported that the cost of mobilization 
would alone be $300,000,000 in the first six 
weeks, in addition to $250,000,000 to be ex- 
pended for supplies. Great Britain has been 
spending in time of peace a sum equal to 
the combined naval and military expenses in 
the most costly year of the Napoleonic war. 
In 1912 she used $140,000,000 on her army 
and $220,000,000 for the navy—an outlay 
of $360,000,000 in a twelvemonth of peace. 
It might be that $50,000,000 a day will not 
pay for the world’s biggest war. 
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Trade, War's Victim 





Europe’s Disaster Is in Some Sense 
America’s Opportunity Looking 
to the Trade Currents of the 
Future, Though the Burden of 
the Struggle the Whole World 
Must Bear 


FAR-REACHING change, the extent 

of which cannot now be gauged, has 
already begun in the internal prosperity, 
and the international trade relationship of 
all the countries of the world as a result 
of the outbreak of war in Europe. 

It is too much to hope that disorganiza- 
tion of international commerce and bank- 
ing will not for a time have a hurtful 
effect nearly everywhere. 3ut readjust- 
ment has already begun. The world must 
trade. It must find new ways of interna- 
tional exchange. It looks like a new era 
of great influence in commerce and inter- 
national banking for the United States. A 
movement has already been started for the 
centring here of the trading of the peace- 
ful countries everywhere. 

Never before in all the life of the world 
has the personal, intimate interest of so 
great a proportion of the whole earth’s 
inhabitants been touched as immediately 
as they have been by this great conflict. 
There have been wars that would seem as 
important, viewed in the perspective of 
their own times. The widespread fighting 
between the English, the Dutch, the 
French, and the Spaniards of years ago 
lasted over decades and afflicted sea-borne 
commerce for years. But much of the 
world was then indifferent to commerce, 
and the extravagance of active militarism 
had to be paid for largely by the nations 
that indulged in it. 

THE BEGINNING 

But the war that has just begun—the 
war that was to be impossible just because 
its inevitable cost in life and wastage was 
said to be unthinkable in this age—is one 
that, if wars can be measured at all, may 
be greater than all the wars of a whole 
century preceding rolled together. Already 
there are as many men called to the colors 
of the eight nations as have been engaged 
in all the conflicts that history has taken 
notice of from 1800 down. 

There can be no comparisons with past 
wars. This one is fought by highly drilled 
armies using military engines of the in- 
tensest destructiveness yet known, and 
fought in the very part of the world most 
thickly crowded with destructible wealth. 

Moreover, the war is between nations 
that in all the world do the lion’s share of 
its commerce. The eight belligerent na- 
tions already involved have carried on, in 
normal years of late, upward of $15,000,- 
000,000 out of the $25,000,000,000 of in- 
ternational trading accredited to the nine- 
teen leading commercial countries of the 
world. They do in their ships the trans- 
porting of nearly seven-eighths of all 
transoceanic cargoes. And among them has 
centred, as if they held the heart and the 
brain of the living body of world-wide 
commerce, the streams of moving mer- 
chandise and of international monetary ex- 
change and finance. When it was seen 
that the war was inevitable, commerce over 
the whole world abruptly ceased its reg- 
ular movement and international credit 
collapsed. 

Picture the commerce of the world as it 
was until two weeks ago. Its transoceanic 








movement in heavy masses all focused in 
and radiated outward from the waters of 
the English Channel and the North Sea, 
where were the entrances to the ports of 
England, France, Germany, Holland and 
Russia. If one imagines the highways of 
the sea as proportioned in width to the 
value of the merchandise moving along 
them, he will see the broadest road of all 
connecting the point of America’s eastern 
coast with the roadstead outside the Chan- 
nel. Downward out of the Channel curved 
a narrower stream of traffic into the Med- 
iterranean, to the ports of this sea that 
half absorbed it, and then on through the 
Suez Canal to the Indian waters, dividing 
into three narrow ribbons off Ceylon, 
where commerce radiated to Caleutta, to 
the Chinese Sea, and down to Australian 
ports. 

ANOTHER TRADE HIGHWAY 

Another broad road Jed down the West 
coast of Africa to Good Hope. And an- 
other took a straight southwestward course 
across the Atlantic to the South American 
cities. Threadlike routes of small traffic 
branched off from these great trade routes, 
and there were others, and still are, criss- 
crossing the world’s oceans direct from 
country to country. But they are as noth- 
ing to the great streams of commerce that 
centred in Western Europe. 

And what happens if these great 
streams be blocked either because the 
risks of war prevent ships from sailing 
them or because the dearth of industry in 
the countries that are at war dries them 
up? 

What happens can only be realized 
when one understands how much the ac- 
tivity of the world’s international com- 
merce (also domestic, as influenced by it 
in many countries) has been due to the 
loaning to “new” countries by England, 
France, Germany, Holland and Belgium of 
enormous amounts of capital year after 
year, and what the stoppage of that en- 
riching stream of new capital must surely 
bring to rapidly developing nations. 

England alone, in the first half of this 
year, loaned over $350,000,000 to her de- 
pendencies and colonies and nearly $100,- 
000,000 between Argentina and Brazil. In 
world finance, loans like these are meas- 
ured in terms of money, but the value goes 
out in the form of merchandise, much of 
it in the form of machinery for agriculture 
and industry, engines and cars and rails 
for extension of transportation systems, 
mining equipment, and other productive 
“capital goods,” but some also in goods 
for consumption. The other warring coun- 
tries have loaned in enormous amounts, 
too, and this new capital for the develop- 
ment of growing “new” countries has 
helped swell the outward stream of com- 
merce radiating from Western Europe. 


DEVELOPING MARKETS 

Thus all the great commercial countries 
ucvcloped their gigantic commerce; risk- 
ing their capital in foreign lands having 
natural resources, helping build up their 
industries and population, making them 
prosperous so that they consume Western 
Europe’s manufactured products and are 
able to pay for them with their own enor- 
mously increasing products, looking for- 
ward to the time when all shall gradually 
reach the stage of independence where they 
can finance their own further growth. 

But a great part of the world is still 
young in development, and many countries 
must have the supply of loaned capital con- 





tinued, or cease work on projects that have 
heretofore kept large parts of their popu- 
lation busy and able to buy imported goods. 


The drying-up of the capital supply in 
Europe last year because of the Balkan war 
brought panic and depression in the larger 
South American States from which they 
have hardly recovered, and now Europe 
will be able to give them nothing at all. 
But while the process lopment 
of the “new” parts of the world with the 
capital of the lending natio1 Western 
Turope has gone on it has bi advanta- 
geous for both the lending and the borrow- 
ing countries that the latter s] d estab- 
lish trade relations with nations outside. 
With the production of growing enterprise 
becoming too large for the lending coun- 
tries to consume the surplus, many of the 
“new” nations have set up large exchanges 
of products with countri 1 sup- 
ply them with merchandis advantas 


patrons, 


geously got from their 


And so the United States, me, has 
picked up a great foreign trade with South 
America, the Orient, and other parts of 
the world that have been in reality trib- 
utary in a financial and commercial way 
to Europe. 

And as trade is generally f1 r the 
world, we have found it po yick up 
customers, here and there, » very 
things that Western Europe also 1. But 
the trade of the United Stat ll the 
countries of the world excepting those now 
at war, generally speaking, has been one in 
which we have bought great tities of 
raw foodstuffs and raw materials for our 
factories. And we have not been able to 
sell back an equal value measure of our 
products. It has been a rather one-sided 
commerce. It has been so one-sided that it 
has not paid owners of ships to establish 
ocean lines of any magnitude between cer- 
tain countries direct with u 
TO OPEN THE SEAS 

What is about to happen irope is 
now a matter for conjecture. With Eng- 
land in the fight, there is the p1 ynderat- 
ing weight of her navy. Men who are 
studying the situation coldly to foresee its 
results believe that the ocean paths will be 
free for commerce within a week or two. 

It is possible only in a broad and gen- 
eral way to estimate the effect of the war 
on the commerce of the world. England, 
whose ports will probably be free, but 
whose manufacturing must be carried on 
at a fraction of normal activity, has had a 
commerce averaging $5,442,275,000 in the 
latest three years reported. The commerce 
of France has been $2,256,875,000. That 
of the Netherlands, which is almost exclu- 
sively trade in other nations’ products, has 
been $2,044,100,000. Belgium traded 
to a total of 41,235,765.000. 

Germany and Austria, wh mmerce 
will presumably be almost to stopped 
because their ports are closed and their 
productive capacity brought to a minimum, 
have traded with other nations to the ag- 
gregate of $3,797,825,000 and $995,370,000 
respectively. Russia’s trade has averaged 


$881,720,000 in recent years. A great part 


of the commerce of these nations was 
among themselves. With the rest of the 
world they did a business aggre: ng less 
than $9,000,000,000. 

The commerce of the United States in 
1913 with the eight countries at aggre- 
gated $2,154,969,363 in value, consisting of 


$1,209,117,839 in exports and $945,851,524 
in imports. 

During the fighting, production in 
Europe must inevitably be greatly cut 
down, and consumption also. A larger 
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amount of what is consumed may have to 
be purchased from outside nations. But 
the world outside can hardly hope to sell 
more to the warring countries than they 
have heretofore been buying. Germany has 
taken every vear a billion dollars’ worth of 
food products. Some of these came from 
Austria, her ally, which is a wheat-export- 
ing nation. With Italy neutral, indirect 
importations may still be made, but in 
necessarily diminished quantities. The 
share of Germany and Austria in the trade 
of the countries allied against them, and 
aggregates about two and a 
We may take a portion 
the manuiactures that 


with Holland, 
half billions a vear. 
of that trade, but 
we could hope to sell, because Germany's 
output includes many that we do not have 


facilities for making, may be reduced to 


small volume by the necessities of greatly 
reduced consumption. 
Whatever may happen in Europe, there 
is now bound to come a great change in the 
international trade 


Great trade routes may still focus 


relationships of all the 
world. 
in the English Channel, if the war be over 
soon, but other new currents will inevi- 
tably be establi shed, and these will focus on 
our own Eastern Coast. 

The establishment of our new reserve 
banking svsiem was already bringing the 
facilities and a 
would bring this 


organization of banking 
campaign for trade that 
about. The war in Europe must eventually 
make a greal increase in our commerce. 


We will 
many new customers. It may be that our 


have to supply merchandise to 
aggregate trade with countries other than 
those at war will temporarily decline some- 
depression and the cur- 


what because of 


tailment of all consumption over the world, 


of 


Last Showing 


eign and domestic business. 


dustry as has been imagined. 


called out. 


an American mercantile marine to build 


the law that puts a duty on every ship so 
bought. 
tion, which has already bought ships, will 
go in and buy more. 
that Congress will change the law. 
the ships and the seuthbound cargoes, a 


but even if this should happen, and what 


we now sell to new customers will not im- 
mediately make up for the contraction, we 
will gain new markets and with the gain 
we will organize new banking and trade 
facilities, and these will be permanent. 
IMMEDIATE EFFECTS 

The question that men are asking them- 
selves now is, What is going to happen at 
once? It is the opinion of men having a 
very wide outlook on business that, at once, 
we shall have a net contraction in our for- 
But there is 
to be an immediate advance to get what 
foreign trade can be got, and this will come 
Whatever happens across the ocean. 

We shall 
merce in cottons that Europe is unable to 
handle. It is said by men in close touch 
With the textile trade that England may 
not be crippled as badly in her cotton in- 
Her Lanca- 
shire mills are filled with operatives who 
ure not suitable for military service, and 
only a small part of the forces may be 
But Germany and Austria have 
furnished a fifth of the cotton goods mov- 
ing in international commerce, and we may 


be called upon soon to sell three-fourths of 


their share. 


Now there has come a sudden call for 


up a commerce while Europe is at war. It 
is said that capital is ready to buy foreign 
vessels just as soon as Congress changes 


The United States Steel Corpora- 


It is next to certain 
Given 


National Banks Under 


| Asiatic ports. 


go after the Orient’s com- | countries 


broad ribbon of commerce will skirt the 
coast from New York to Rio de Janeiro. 
Japan already trades direct with America. 
We may soon have to handle the shipping 
of great cargoes of machinery, not only 
southward, but through the new canal to 
And if we have this direct 
commerce there will inevitably come along 
with it much trading in the products of the 
East, the bringing them here to sell again— 
all a part of the exchange of goods. 

New York may become another London. 
America may be called upon to become a 
lender of capital to Europe in large 
amounts when hostilities cease. A long- 
continued war, in which the gold of the 
involved is paid out over the 
world for supplies, might, in conjunction 
with a centring of trade here, give us the 
responsibility of banking for all the world. 

The Federal Reserve system permits of 
great expansion of credit. If Europe has 
built up its great world trade by lending 


' capital in the form of goods to developing 


countries, there is nothing to prevent 
America following the same course as its 
resources permit. There has been no over- 
production of American products. The 
American business. situation is solid. 
There is capacity for immediate expansion 


of manufacture. Merchants and producers 


{| and bankers will necessarily have to extend 


credits largely in their foreign trade. 
Europe has done this with gain. 

When the European war ends, whether 
quickly or after months of hard fighting, 
then will come a great demand for Amer- 
ican products of all kinds. It will be a time 
of assured peace. The fear of war that has 
held enterprise and investment back will 
be gone because militarism will be dead. 


the Old System 
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Ihe above chart shows the ratio of cash to loans, discounts, and overdrafts of ali nationai banks at the time of each call by the Controller since 
The new currency law is succeeding the old banking system, and the call of June 30 was the last one before the change. It showed a decline in what 


was considered the most important gauge of the banking position—the ratio of cash to loans—but this must be qualified to some extent because the call 
came at a time when there was much cash in transit, and that is not ceunted in the banks’ cash holdings. Usually the June call is made in the first half 


ef the month, when transfers are not so large 
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Rising Tide of Duty-Free Imports 





Through Many Tariff Changes the 
Proportion of Goods Brought 
in from Abroad Bearing No 
Duty Has Tended to Increase— 
At Record Figure Now 


HERE is considerable food for thought 

in the statement of these two facts— 
imports for the last fiscal year grew $80,- 
917,000, while exports fell away $98,822,- 
000. It is needless to say that the tariff is 
blamed by some for this shift from the 
usual relations of our imports to exports, 
and yet past events have shown that tariff 
changes have not worked alone to bring 
radical alterations. 

The aggregate of goods brought in free 
of duty in the year ended on June 30 was 
$1,127,802,970, the total of dutiable im- 
ports was $766,366,210, and the ratio of 
the former to the latter was 59.54 per cent. 
In 1913 the ratio of free to dutiable im- 
ports was 53.90 per cent., so that an in- 
crease of 4.36 per cent. occurred in 1914 
over 1913. Going back to 1891, the year 
that the McKinley tariff law was first in 
operation, free imports amounted to $379,- 
628,079 as compared with $466,455,173 of 
dutiable imports and the ratio of free to 
dutiable stood at 44.83 per cent. The year 
before it had been 33.71 per cent., the 
passage of a year under new rates having 
brought an increase of 11.12 per cent. in 
the proportion of duty-free to dutiable im- 
ports. 

M’KINLEY LAW 

The McKinley law of 1890 increased ma- 
terially the tariff on all competing pro- 
ducts; the tariff act of 1913 lowered from 
the previous level duties on numerous com- 
modities in which this country has to meet 
the competition of Europe and increased 
very largely the number of articles on the 
free list. The high tariff and the low tariff 
were followed by the same immediate re- 
sults, a rise of imports, only the proportion 
of imports under the high tariff showed a 








greater advance in a year than under the 
low tariff. 

In part, this occurrence, which does not 
reflect the conventional idea of tariff in- 
fluences, may be explained by reference to 
other matters than those directly connected 
with customs. The McKinley law was fol- 
lowed by -the Silver Purchase act. The 
baleful effect of this measure coupled with 
the Baring Bros. failure in London and gen- 
eral unsettlement of the world’s industries 
tended to reduce our exports in the follow- 
ing four years and increase imports. 
DUTY-FREE GOODS 

In 1892 the ratio was 55.79 per cent., 
an increase over 1891 almost as great as 
that of 1891 over 1890; it fell back in 1893 
to 55.79 per cent., a year in which large 
harvests enhanced the export movement, 
but in 1894, the year most marked by in- 
dustrial depression, the proportion swung 
upward sharply to 59.11 per cent. This 
ratio was not again surpassed until the 
present year. 

The troubles of the early ’90’s occurred 
under a high tariff. The deficits in Gov- 
ernment finances had occurred with such 
disturbing regularity that the Administra- 
tion leaders found it necessary in 1894 to 
seek an increase of revenue from some 
quarter. The tariff was again revamped, 
the Wilson law being evolved which low- 
ered import duties extensively with the 
hope that revenues would expand as the re- 
sult of stimulating the work of importers. 
The result was seen in the succeeding year, 
although most observers were inclined to 
give the credit for better Government rev- 
enues more to the buying power of a people 
starting on the road to prosperity than to 
the tariff itself. The new measure went 
into operation as the stagnation of manu- 
facturing and trade began to take a new 
hold on life. In 1895 the ratio of duty free 
imports to dutiable goods brought in fell 
from 59.11 per cent. to 51.55 per cent. 

The Dingley law was enacted on July 
23, 1897. Thereafter until 1910 the pro- 
portion of free goods to dutiable fluctuated 
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between a low level of 41.98 in 1901 anda 


high of 47.56 per cent. in 1905. The Payne- 
Aldrich act was passed in 1909. In the fol- 
lowing year the ra f dut mports 
rose from 46.77 per cent. to 49.21 per cent., 
in 1911 to 50.85 per 1912 to 
53.73 per cent. 

The record sho Se | > OC- 
curred under a high scale of ies which 
were contrary to theory 12 the same 
phenomenon applies to a lo riff. Just 
now with a law in effect ch admits 
more goods free than were permitted 
before and reduces materia ld duties on 
other articles, a destructive European war 


has lent a new element to our trade situa- 
tion. It is plain that a long « 
hostilities paralyzing industry across the 
sea and holding in check the transfer of 
European manufactures would cut down 
the revenue of the United Sta 


mtinuance of 


Ss trom Cus- 


toms. It will be impossible in future when 
this epoch is reviewed to say, if our import 
revenues are reduced heavily, that a low 
tariff was the most potent luence. 

An analysis of results of the past fiseal 


year shows that foodstuffs, crude and 
manufactured, were the leading articles of 
increased imports. 
IMPORTS BY GROUPS 

This table shows by group > amount 
of imports and exports in 1914, the figures 


for 1890 being given by way contrast: 
IMPORTS 
Groups. 1890 1914, 
Crude materials for 
use in manuf’r’g. .$170,637 ) ; 1,838 


Foodstuffs in crude 

condition and food 

animals ...... l - 335,506 
Foodstuffs partly or 

wholly manuf’r’d 35,184 
Manuf’tures for fu 

ther use in m’f’ ! 887 
Manufactures read 


for consumption ? 2 48 
Miscellaneous .. AS 
Total imports . y 5,657 
Groups. 1914 
Crude materials for 
use in manuf’r’g 14,697 
Foodstuffs in crude 
condition and food 
animals ...... 39 
Foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manuf’r’d ),627 
Manuf’tures for fur 
ther use in m’f’g 16,454,59 1,687,722 
Manufactures read} 
for consumption 132,527 } 1,944,416 
Miscellaneous ... i ) 7,010,524 
Total exports... 845,29 34,025 
The figures for the p isecal year 
show that the increase i: ts of food- 
stuffs accounted for 469,081 ) out of the 
total increase of $80,917,000 le increase 
of manufactures ready for use was $40,- 
134,000, a growth of 9.8 p nt., while 


manufactures for further 1 
turing were larger by $29,687,000 


Assay Office Operations in July 


Gold operations at the nited Assay 
Office in July aggregated 197,39 The de- 
tailed statement shows Id ba leposits, 
$316,367; gold bars excl r 1 coin, (do- 
mestic,) $1,713,888; exported to ) 1,430,- 
910; exported to Canada, ; The 
appended table show the past 


three years: 


SOREURTY cicccess $ ) 
WOOCOOEy ociceeee 10,7 g oe 
BEGET scccceves s 2 p i2 
RTE. sicdsadciors 2 2 2 TY 
BERT c.ncdccossss o+ 5,004 2,708 
SUDO cisccceceses 43 2 19 
July S20 
RMN. sccccssece . nO 
September ..... 7" 1,692 
TOGEREP oksivccos oe On ii 
November ..ce..2 - 2,045,097 
December ....... 13,070 
Total seccccee $40,509,930 $334 $31,037,061 
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Effect of War on 
the Copper Industry 


Production Has Already Been Curtailed and 
a Return to Normal Conditiens Is Not 
Expected Until Peace Is Restored 


‘FX. HE copper industry was one of the first t 

be seriously affected by the suspension of trade 
relations due to the European war. That is nat- 
ural, considering the immense amount of the metal 
which Europe takes from this country each year, and 
the comparatively small amount produced on the 
Continent. For a long time—the greater part of 
# year the consumption of copper in this coun- 
try has failed to keep pace with production; but 
at the same time there was a good volume of de- 
mand from Europe, and it was therefore unneces- 
sary to curtail production here, theugh for some 
months stocks had been accumulating. 

But when it became certain that a general 
conflagration on the other side was inevitable, the 
effects here became at once apparent, and almost 
immediately orders went forth for the partial 
or complete suspension of operations at many of 
the big producing mines. The first to close was 
the Great Falls smelter of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, and at the same time a number 
of mines in Butte suspended operations That 
was iast Friday, and since then one 
after another has announced that its forces are 
to be at once reduced and the output curtailed 
greatly. The curtailment announced by the Ana- 
conda, through the closing down of the Great Falls 
smelter, will amount to 10,000,000 pounds a month 
The great porphyrys, Utah Copper, Ray Consoli- 
dated, Chino, Nevada Consolidated, and Miami 
have all announced a curtailment of 50 per cent., 
and for these properties alone the monthly reduc 
about 20,000,00( 
Butte- 
Range, United 
Nevada Consoli 


company 


tion in output will amount t 


pounds. Granby, Greene Consolidated, 
Duluth, 
States Smelting and Refining 


dated, Greene-Cananea,and Shattuck-Arizona are 


Phelps-Dodge, Copper 


among the many others that have announced either 
a total suspension of operations or a large re- 
duction in output. 


HUGE EXPORTS 


Because the Copper Producers’ Association, 
owing to unsettled conditions, has decided to pub- 
lish no further monthly statistics until the aspect 
of affairs warrants it in doing so, no figures 
for the July and the seven months of the current 
yeur are available, but during the first six months 
cur exports—mostly to Europe—were nearly 
per cent. of the production, as will be seen fron 


the following table: 
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All but a very small fraction of our exports 
go to Europe, and an embargo has been put upor 
shipments to those countries engaged in war. If 
that were not sufficient to stop the trade with 
them, the fact that it is practically impossible t« 
make shipments and to collect payment for the 
metal if delivered would be, no doubt, an effectual 
check to any attempt to export on a scale large 
enough to affect production much. That is 
the general opinion, as expressed to THE AN- 
NALIST, which, in order to obtain authoritative 
views of the effect of the war upon the copper 
trade, addressed an inquiry to several of the lead- 
ing interests. One who is associated with a num- 
ber of large properties said: 





Of the copper production of the United States about 
0) per cent. is sold abroad Luring the past vear the 
foreien consumption has excellent, we might sa 
fully up to normal nd the America consumptior 
has been decidedl below normal At the present 
moment it is impossible to « er ship copper abroad 
as thece are ho steamers, or get paid for it, ever 
though it were ped abroad Therefore, for the 
time being we will ruve to consider that there is ne 
necessity for rodu on for ny more than Amer 
consumetion This will probably be somewhat s 
than ©) per cent. of normal production It 
therefore, only reasonable and rational that t) - 





ous producers Would incependently take action along 
these line 

If producticn is th 
in the price of the metal, as it 


curtailed, there should be no 
particular decline 
would not pay the average property in the United 
States to operate at all nless it could get current 
A curtailment of 50 per cent., jus lously 





prices 4u 
made, would be very nearly accompanied by a pro- 
portionate decrease in direct operating costs, thus per- 
mitting the companies to make nearly the same pro- 
portion of net profit per pound as they would with the 
larger production 

The cessation of foreign war would undoubtedly be 
followed by a rather large demand for copper for 





| 
| 





Many purposes, although after that nermal business 
would probably te sormewhat less than it has been 
until] the comercial industries once more get strongly 
ou their feet 

That opinion was indorsed by one of the lead- 
ing copper producers. 
NECESSITY OF CURTAILMENT 

Adolph Lewisohn, President of the Miami Cop- 
per Company, and associated with many other 
large copper properties, views the situation with 
qualified optimism. Said he: 

4 © the probable effects of the European war 
fituation « the ceppe market, it is very difficult 
defintte opinion, as so 


much depends on pclitical happenings 





Copper sheuld suffer less than most any other 
ticle & ‘ considerable ity will be needed 
eve where tf ur ents war uses For s! 
Di rpose ot rse, it could not be brought from this 
eounts ind at the present time no shipments of 
pper whatever can be Made from here This will 
have the effect of consuming the stocks in the dif- 
ferent Buropes oe tries, and, if war continues, cop- 
rer may become ve scarce in some of those coun- 
tries ia very hig price may have to be paid for it 
The ndustries, of course must greatly suffer 


particulariy im Europe, so that we will 





net be able to fixure on shipments of much copper 
from this country to Europe for quite a while After 
a reasonable tuae the position of the different coun- 
tries wi be better defined, and if England, for in 
sti entire free, some copper may be 

hippec ugal In this country the first 
effect of the Kuropean war will be to greatly reduce 


ndustria) activities, and therefore the sale of copper 


here is el to be only very moderate for some time 
t« ‘ ‘ tte financial matters get in better posi- 
tiom some manufacturers may lay in a larger stock 
fo get tne advantage of the reasonable price which 
is likele te prevail, and business generally may im- 
prove agai: 

These opinions summarize the views of the 


trade generally 





CHICAGO'S GRAIN MARKET 


War's Effect as Viewed at the Centre of 
Cereal Trading 
respondence of The Annalist 
CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—The Board of Trade 
escaped without a single failure this week, although 
the strain at times was the worst ever experienced. 
There has been no important change in crop con- 
ditions to affect sentiment. The corn belt con- 
tinves to need rain, although the most important 
especially in the North, report the croy 
Eastern demand for corn 


‘ 


poecudl Coe 


sections 
still in good conditior 
has become insistent, with supplies very low 
throughout the West. Chicago’s total corn supply 
the middle of this week fell below 1,500,000 bushels, 
or much less than one-half as much as a year 
igre rhe local 
than a year ago, but there is a deluge of wheat 

th Baltimore and the Gulf ports 


wheat stocks are net much more 


impending, wi 
blocked, and congestion getting worse at railroad 


At the moment exporters want to cancel their 
grain contracts but the grain houses here tell them 
to find buyers for themselves. It is hard for 





dealers without storage room, who must protect 
themselves in the pit Wheat becume strong the 
England declared war on Germany. 
England 


day after 
Winnipeg led the advance this time. 
always gives Canada the preference, conditions be- 
ing equal. One reason for strength may be the 
disposition of Southwestern farmers to hold back 
their Winter wheat. The Board of Trade’s busi- 
ness now is mainly evening up contracts and hold- 
ing the markets as Wide 
fluctuations and narrow trading are expected under 
existing conditions. Incidentally the board’s Di- 
rectors and officers are taking special precautions 
against violations of the rules of trading and seek- 
ing relief of the congestion in cereals and pro- 
visions by appeals to the Government and otherwise. 

export trade is at a standstiil, and 
their producis en route may involve considerable 
loss. A great deal of what packers sell is perish- 


steady as possible. 


Packers’ 


able 

Freight traffic as usual is slow to reflect the 
contraction, and in fact there has been little con- 
traction yet in aggregate loadings. Last Tuesday’s 
wheat receipts here were the second largest on 
record. But the railroads soon will feel the double 
effect of congestion in wheat, cotton, packing prod- 
ucts, and other commodities, and the cessation of 
import trade. July leadings of leading Western 
systems showed some increase, and the trend of 
traffic was noticeably upward. 

Business men are not disposed to curtail op- 
erating facilities or forces because they cannot be- 
lieve Europe’s terrific struggle can last long. In 
any event they expect that American registry of 
foreign merchantmen will afford a wide outlet 
Large houses that do much international trade, 
however, say the principal difficulty is, and will 
be, to re-establish some basis for foreign exchange 
operatens. 











Railroads’ Expenses 
Here and in Europe 


Though Capital Expenditures Were Smaller 
Here, Investment Yield Compares Un- 
favorably with Foreign Railways 

~ LTHOUGH railroads of the United 

AA adeed a far smaller amount to capital per 

mile between 1910 and 1912 than any of the three 

principal railroad countries of Europe, so great 
was the burden of increased expenses on revenues 
that they totally failed te keep abreast of the 
foreign systems in return on the investment. 

This, as shown by the Bureau of Railway News 

and Statistics in its annual comparison of re- 

turns on United States railways with those of 

England, France, and Germany, is in spite of the 

fact that our own made by far the 

largest increase, both actual and relative, in op- 


States 





railways 


crated mileage. 

In the two years ended with 1912, for which 
comparisons for all four countries are now possi- 
ble, United States railways added 3.7 per cent. 
to mileage on an addition of 5.2 per cent. to 
capital. In contrast to this showing, Germany’s 
Government roads added 6.4 per cent. to capital 
to make an addition of only 2.5 per cent. to mile- 
age, while France, to expand by but 0.9 per cent. 
in mileage, added 4.5 per cent. to capital, and 
Eingland, adding only 0.4 per cent. to mileage, ex- 
panded capital 1.5 per cent. 

The effect of this economical outlay of new 
capital on American roads is shown partly in the 
per mile comparisons. United States railways in 
1912 were capitalized only 1.4 per cent. higher 
per mile than in 1910, while German roads were 
3.9 per cent. higher and French railways were 3.4 
per cent. higher. Though English roads show a 
smaller relative increase per mile than our own, 
this is because their capital per mile already is 
so excessively high, their 1.1 per cent. represent- 
ing more than three times our cwn 1.4 per cent 
in actual figures. 


MODERATE CAPITALIZATION 


in the absolute increase of per mile 
capital, however, that the moderation of American 
capitalization becomes most apparent, for while 
the United States in the two years was adding a 
paltry $878 per mile, England was adding $2,784, 
Germany $4,245, and France almost $4,500 per 
mile. 

Yet with all the advantage of .moderate cap- 
italizaticn United States railways were so pressed 


1 
it is 


between the millstone of sluggish revenue and 
rising expenses (spending 8.2 per cent. more to do 
per cent. more business), that ratio of net to 
nvestment was 10.8 per cent. smaller in 1912 
than in 1910 (while with taxes included the loss 
is 12.5 per cent.), Germany, despite its excessive 
expenditure, aided by gigantic increases 
fic and rates rigidly maintained in the face 
of public demands for reductions, displayed a 
ratio of income to capital 10.3 per cent. larger 
in 1912 than in 1910. England’s ratie fell 1.1 per 
cent., while that for France declined 3.7 per cent. 
The percentages of increase in the various 
countries between 1910 and 1912 follow: 


) 
capital 
in traff 





kn¢land rance German) U.S 
Length o 4 v 2.5 i 
Capital rere o 4.5 64 z 
Capital per mile 1.1 $ 3.2 14 
Revenues 3.$ 0.0 154 $ 
hex penses a is G4 15.0 13.3 yu 
Net ipa os Re 0.7 17.0 6.2 
Katio to capital "33 %3.7 10.3 *10.8 


* Decrease 


GERMAN ROADS GAIN 


In the 15 per cent. revenue increase on Ger- 
man railways is seen one ef the most powerful 
reasons for the apparent success of the Govern- 
ment roads, for although expenses to do the busi- 
ness rose 13.3 per cent., net was expanded by 17 
per cent. In France, owing to lavish expenditures 
following nationalization of the Western Railway 
and laws requiring establishment of pensions, ex- 
penses rose 15 per cent., against a 9 per cent. 
gain in revenues, leaving net almost at a stand- 
still. 

For the United States an 8.2 per cent. rise in 
expenses to do 3.3 per cent. more business, rate 
reductions continuing and no prospect for ade- 
quate recompense in higher charges, is in sharp 
contrast to the prosperous showing for the Gov- 
ernment roads of Germany, where expenses prop- 
erly chargeable to operation are charged continu- 
ally to new capital, and where in the face of 
enormous traffic expansion the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works year by year stoutly resists public de- 
mands for reduction ef what are pronounced 
excessive rates. 
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Foreign Correspondence 
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UROPE having met the shock of the 

outbreak of war turned in the late days 
of last week to the task of reducing the 
financial chaos caused by the war to some 
sort of order. This effort so far as interna- 
tional relations are concerned has _ pro- 
duced little result, but in the centres from 
which financial news came at the week’s 
close some progress has been made in re- 
ducing domestic business to a more work- 
able basis. The successive reductions in the 
Bank of England’s discount rate from 10 per 
cent. to 6 per cent., and on Saturday to 5 per 
cent., gave evidence of the confidence with 
which the London market with the help of 
emergency expedients, including the sus- 
pension of the Bank act, was setting itself 
at the task of finding ways of trading with- 
out the usual credit facilities. The countries 
of Europe still at peace have like all the rest 
been drawn into the financial whirlpool. Our 
cable from Amsterdam tells of the meas- 
ures which the Dutch market has had to re- 
sort to to protect itself against the effect of 
the warfare by which Holland is surrounded. 


ENGLAND CONFIDENT 


Markets Resuming More Normal Condi- 
tion While News From North 
Sea Is Keenly Awaited 
By Cable to The Annalist 

LONDON, Aug. 8.—The country is calm 
and confident. There is no unusual activity 
at the banks. The issuance of one-pound 
notes has solved the currency difficulty and 
there have been no unusual outbreaks, no 
hoarding, and no unrest among bank de- 
positors. 

The Government has fixed the prices of 
feod commodities in London. Business is 
beginning again after the extended bank 
holiday despite the moratorium, and liabili- 
ties are being liquidated. Little fresh busi- 
ness, however, is yet being done in the dis- 
count market and no new acceptance busi- 
ness is being done save under guaranteed 
credits. The banks are resuming the lending 
of money on a small scale, and generally 
credit business is beginning to reawaken. 

The foreign exchange markets are still 
paralyzed. The impossibility of obtaining 
foreign remittance was the only real cause 
of difficulties throughout the week. The 
Pank of England is working freely as usual 
and has obtained £5,000,000 gold this week. 
The bank rate was further reduced today 
to 5 per cent. 

The Stock Exchange is still closed, but 
there is talk of reopening soon for transac- 
tions for immediate delivery for cash. Good 
news from the North Sea would cause 
speedy return to normal basis. 

The friendly attitude of the people of the 
United States is enthusiastically welcomed 
in all quarters of this country. 


WHERE WAR IS NOT 


Though at Peace, the Dutch Have to 
Adopt Change in Bank Act and 
Other Protective Measures 
By Cable to The Annalist 

AMSTERDAM, Aug. 8.—The: war’s ef- 
fect upon the Dutch market has been disas- 
trous. The Stock Exchange has remained 
closed since July 28, and the right to eall for 
additional margin on collateral loans has 
been temporarily suspended. Bankers are 
unwilling to buy exchange, and sight drafts 
on New York are absolutely unsalable, 
though there is a nominal quotation of 2 


florins to 2.25, as against 2.45 to 2.50 in 
normal times. In co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment and the Bank of the Netherlands 
a bankers’ syndicate has been formed to fur- 
nish 200,000,000 florins to traders, individ- 
uals, and savings banks on such securities as 
stocks, bonds, warrant bills and mortgages, 
and having a value 30 per cent. in excess of 
the loan, with interest at 9 per cent. 

The bank law has been changed to enable 
those banks furnishing money to reduce 
from 40 to 20 per cent. the amount of gold 
covering bank notes. The exchange of bank 
notes into gold has temporarily ceased. 

Scarcity of silver has caused the Govern- 
ment to issue 25,000,000 flerins of paper 
money in denominations of 1, 214 and 5 
florins. Withdrawals from the Bank of the 
Netherlands and Government savings bank 
are now subsiding. 

The Government has fixed prices of 
foodstuffs to prevent absurd increases. 

The present value of speculative stocks 
is estimated at only half of the last quota- 
tions. he estimated price of Royal Dutch 
Oil is 250, compared with the last sale at 490. 


HAMPERING COMPETITION 
The Development in Germany of Trade 
“ Cartels ” Is Hurting the Smal! Producer 
Special Correspondence of The Annalist 

BERLIN, July 27.—That form of cartel known 
as “conventions,” originally organizations of cer- 
tain branches of industry for the chief purpose of 
regulating credit-giving, securing more favorable 
markets, shipping conditions, &c., has fer some 
time been exhibiting tendencies not in accord with 
its original ends. This is particularly true as to 
price fixing, a matter which was originally deemed 
outside the scope of these organizations. The 
latest development, however, goes even farther 
along lines that are meeting with much adverse 
criticism. 

The new organization referred to is that of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of straw hats. The 
obvious purpose of this convention is to squelch 
any possible competition, and especially to make 
it impossible for small manufacturers to enter the 
field at all. This is plainly seen by the pro- 
visions as to the taking in of new members. No 
manufacturer may be accepted unless he has a 
specified high number of presses, a number far 
greater than any beginner could hope to start 
with unless he commanded a very considerable 
capital. Wholesalers must have a correspondingly 


“ 


great number of traveling salesmen on the road, 
a number, again, which no small jobber can employ. 

Another provision of the convention aims to 
make it impossible for any one outside theagreement 
to do any business. This requires the wholesalers 
to buy their wares exclusively from the manu- 
facturers who belong to the organization, or from 
other wholesalers in the association. Whoever 
violates this provision will not be permitted after- 
ward to buy goods from any person or firm in 
the convention, and this, inasmuch as the conven- 
tion already includes all the important manu- 
facturers of the country, makes any dealings with 
outsiders extremely dangerous. Wholesalers may 
not, without permission, even buy from foreign 
manufacturers, who, despite a high tariff, are now 
able to compete successfully with the domestic 
makers. The only line excepted are Panama hats 
costing not less than $1.25 apiece, and such pur- 
chases must be reported to the convention. Whole- 
salers who buy other foreign hats must agree to 
sell them at a minimum profit of 50 per cent. 

The convention will also affect the retailers, 
who will have to agree to sell only at prices fixed 
by the jobbers and manufacturers. | 

The whole scheme is one that will make straw 
hats dearer and apparently will be disadvantageous 
to everybody in the convention except the big man- 
ufacturers. For if the smaller makers are bound 
to a stipulated price, it may be fairly expected 
that a majority of buyers will turn to the larger 
factories, where, they will assume, they are likely 
to get better goods for the same price. These 
leading manufacturers profess that the price limits 
were fixed in order to permit the smaller firms to 
do business on even terms. The result, however, 














is exactly the opposite. 





GERMAN STATE MONOPOLIES 


New Trade Plans Which Were Reing Con- 
sidered Before War Broke Out 


Special Correspond © ¢ The A P 
BERLIN, July 27.—Talk of the erection of new 
Governmental monopolies continue d it is ac- 
quiring a definiteness which re es consideration. 
Since the last references t espondence to 
the possibility of putting the cigarette industry 
en regie, new details of the alieged thcoming 


measure to be laid before the Reict 


published by a number of papers whose standing 
is such that the matter cannot the absence of 
definite official denial—which hi ot yet ap- 
peared—be dismissed as mere c ture 

The Taegliche Rundschau, whi ordinarily 
well informed on such matter, anne es the cigar- 
ette monopoly project definitely and gives details. 
The empire, it says, wil] take over a igarette 
factories, smal! and large The smaller factories 
will be closed and their work taken over by the 


larger ones. The State 
markets as tobacco buyer, bi 
in business will be permitted to participate in the 





buying for the State. Employes of the factories 
will not be regarded as “ Beamter,’ at as full- 
fledged State employes, but will have only a con- 
tractual relation with the State 

The product of the factories v be sold at 
fixed prices to the retailers. The matter of having 
regie shops in the larger cities naer considera- 
tion. 

According to the Taegliche R hau, the rev- 
enue expected from the new monope s estimated 
at $30,000,000 yearly, and the cost of taking over 
the factories at $125,000,00 hich to bé raised 
by a loan. 

Besides the matter of reve ho 
favor the monopoly are understood to believe that 
it is the only weapon against the st growing 
power of foreign tobacco companies whi the 
State has thus far beer able to che Bavaria 
has gone farther in this direction than any other 
of the Federated German State F< ome months 
“trust” cigarettes have been barrec he to- 
bacco shops of the Bavaria ailw ations, and 
a few days ago an edict of the War Ministry also 
barred them from ail canteens, office messes, 
and other places in the Bavarian A ' As no 
further steps have followed the executk some 
months ago of search warrants in cert ading 
manufacturers’ and dealers ouse fair to 
assume that no material affording gr for an 
action against tne 

In addition to the px bility « é al 
monopoly, there is renewed té f t to 
secure the erection of the pe 
posed last year Certain changs t ( er 
plan are, however, proposed, ace te ews- 
paper reports t is declare 1 I m 
sales company is to be the ¢ of a 
directorate headed by + ‘ or a repre- 
sentative named by ! n 
other members. of whom five are be named by 
the Reichstag, five by the ede and 
five chosen from industria] en erce es, 
to be named by the Chancell A t 1 of the 
members of this board are to be ‘ frey e- 
tail oil dealers and other persor onnecte ith 
the trade. 

Whether the measure in t f¢ ( eet 
the approval of a majority of the Re tag re- 
mains to be seer After the expe ( f the 
last Reichstag session, one is justified in doubting 
it. There is, however, no reas¢ to doubt that a 
measure erecting a cigarette mono] we e 

an excellent chance of adoptic 
Eurepean Banks Statements 
BANK Of 
Bullion ; 127 C20 ,.00 ( 1 
Reserve . - 14,8 OO) 41 
Notes reserved 385.04 ( 2 ( 
Res. to liabilities 14% 48% 
Circulation 36, 105,00 29, OF ‘ 29. 987.790 
Public deposits ~ 11,500,004 { 0,11 6,816,369 
Other deposits 56,749,004 $ t 40.5 S14 
Government securities 11,041,006 2. 7i 472 
Other securities 65.551. 004 245, ONS ‘ 67 
Discount rate P 4 4 fe 
BANK OF NETHER 
WEEK ENDEI ULY : 
1914 191 912 
Dutect Dutct 
Guilders G ders G ers 

De n6aes0 162,113,682 147,283,507 144,218. 999 
GBUVOR ccsces ... 8,228,004 #203, 982 11,698,524 
Bills discounted. 88,135,200 #2,543,911 80,26- 
Advances ...... 61,685,882 78,567,284 73,945,052 
Circulation .....4 08,443,930 289,664,185 
Deposits ....... 4,847,083 8,079,980 





Discount rate .. O% 5% 4% 
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The Cost of Living 
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| ie number is a means of showing fluctuations in the average price of a group of commodities. The Annalist Index Number shows the 
itions i rverage wholesale price of twenty-five food commodities selected and arranged to represent a theoretical family’s food budget. 
e THE CREDIT POSITION 
arometrics New York Banking Position 
(Both Banks and Trust Companies, Average Figures.) 
Loans. Deposits. Cash. Reserve. 
THE ANNALIST INDEX NUMBER EMSt WOOK. .ciscccesasses $2,085,155,000 $1,908,946,000 $386,589,000 20.25% 
—Weekly Averages Years’ Aversees. | Week before ............ 2,056,190,000 —1,935,821,000 444,434,000 22.95% 
August 8 ...141.69 1913....... 139.98 1896....... 80.09 i — re 1,917,796,000  1,778,313,000 $29,544,000 24.15% 
‘his year’s hi 2,139,39 2,062,770,000  515,426,0 25.08 % 
August 1......141.52 1912... 143.25 1890 ma a ee See 
een. See de ee iba: on week ended......... May 16 May 16 May 23 Jan. 24 
POTENTIALS OF PRODUCTIVITY This year’s low.......0.. 1,874,614,000  1,717,649,000 386,589,000 20.25% 
Che Metal B ‘ yn week ended......... Jan. 3 Jan. 3 Aug. 8 Aug. 8. 
he Metal Barometer 
End of July we ee ar Condition of All National Banks 
1914 1913. 1914 1913. Loans and discounts, cash, and the ratio of cash to loans of all the 
Daily pig iron capacity, tons 63,925 81,657 63,698 88,020 | national banks of the country at the time of the Controller's call have been (in 
U. S. Steel’ j 5.299.216 10 pip r on y 
oteel s yrde i ys 5.299.316 032.857 5.807.317 pase B 
Pig iron production, tons “1.957.645  *2'560'646 414° oa “ gr hget round millions): 
at” , . “te : si? alta “— — Ysaeue 715,909,420 June 30. M 4 June4. Junelt. June 7. June 30. June 23. July 15. May 20. 
Month of July. ¢Seven month 1914 114 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 190 1907 
Building Permits Loans and dis- a8 
aaa July, 104 ¢ tices — June, 122 ( —— ed ounts ......$6,430 $6,357 $6,143 $5,954 $5,611 $5,430 $5,036 $4,616 $4,631 
$64,912,541 $58,07¢;,782 $71,573,286 $74,025,741 OMA a nenceess 969 968 915 945 895 821 886 849 691 
Migration P of cash to 
June. Fiseal Year = PE xcescks 15.1 15.2 14.9 15.9 15.1 15.1 17.6 18.4 14.9 
} ; _1914 1915 1913-14 1912-13. Specie Movement at the Port of New York 
nhbound (alien only) 71,728 76.26 12.48 97 : é se 
Or th ~ od i oe ee arate ; »»'9 - see _ , = . a | Week Ended Aug. 8. —Thirty-two Weeks.-— 
! ind (a ynily bow 8,413 : } 103,33 308 . 1 . 
. ‘ ‘ gait Imports. Exports Imports Exports. 
Balance $3,315 153,331 915,142 Oe 700 1 CPOE scccomadaneiascecigais $33,271 $80,681 $5,368,982 $25,144,749 
| P = 6 ' OF AR O25 
: PES ... 200,962 19,021,931 614,043 126,538,032 
MEASURES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY Sr a ce ene ee a ne sis 
tank Clearings | OS RICE eee $233,333 *$19,102,612 $10,983,025 $151,682,781 
| , tae »w change from p ling ur *Including $13,382,090 1 ported too late to be included last w 
' } 1 jate ~ ~ af . e . , 
wt) , ) M398 ro 68s 179 649.853 7.3 $104.355,109.793 4 : ) The Week s h, ommercia! F ail res ae 
913 ... 1,077 ) — 2,963,473,135 — 2.9 104,110,161,059 — 0.5 | Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
11? ) 050.214.787 >1 104.592.739.357 + 6.3 | Aug. 6, 1914. Aug. 7, 1913 Aug. 8, 1912, 
= | a 
| To- Over To- Over To- Over 
For tl k led irda von. Reported by telegraph to The Anneli ‘ ; | tal. $5,900. tal. $5,900. tal $5,000. 
c ) ‘ . ne ee er ee 121 33 102 Af) 106 42 
1 P DN > hiackn kicae eeagu 3 36 61 22 60 14 
) 207 ¢ wo rs | EN SLA eee ee 7 23 57 21 59 22 
nape : SS ae 6 22 45 19 30 7 
S "4 2 iT 5 
Teta! Los? SLASL.T44.007  $71,411,875.974 $71,580,710,890 ~, | United States .........-. 58 114 265 102 255 85 
, j 69 SR eee ee eee 57 16 3 1] 0) 10 
I 1,619 $ ' $1 v1 Failures by Months 
va os , ——_——July ————- 19§- ——————Seven Months.————_—— 
Pas ' : eee poe 1914 1913. 1914. 1913. 1912. 
r 10,674 az | Number ...... 1,411 ¥ 1,169 9,954 9,332 9,547 
D 5 731 139 239 74 | Liabilities .....$20,377,148 $20,325,705 $205,476,878 $153,234,966 $124,110,683 
Ka Io M.2t2 401,901 ! jo Cost of Money 
~esos — 1 ote — a 7 Last Previous Since Jan.1 —Same Week.— 
esmeamggelter org appa +. an Week. Week. High. Low. 1913. 1912. 
ened 4 204 18,707,961 1,3 | Call loans in New York.6 @ 8 2 @10 10 1% 2 @2% 2%@3 
ry ! t 140, S10, 826 143,047,059 ¥.9 | Time loans in New York, 
Pittsburg? 49,027,712 0, 0H, SAS 1 reer (60-90 days) ........8 2%@6 8 2 546@4% 3% @4 
' rat 1 440 007 S22 fie.5 eer 
. : ga Yo , a 46.206.982 1 _o.2 | Commercial discounts: 
rarer ' 11,798,664 1.4 New York ........-. 54@6 5 @6 6 3% 6 @6% 4%@5 
== — | ee CRCARO .iccicccweses 7 514 7 5 7 @7% 6 
Tot. 16 res $H10,238,188 —— $6UR,202.ATL— $21,955,060,288 FRAGT TS — 5S | Philadelphia .......5%@ 6 5%4@6 6% 3% 6 @6% 5 @5% 
Grand | .$2.859-170,135  $2,485,006,528  $93,346,935,212 — $94, 007,465,687 7 Boston .....se00e5-: 6 5 @5% 6 34 7 @7% 6 @6% 
Po ea Fe ee payee neha oe Pee 6 @ 5 8 4% ; 
Gross Railroad Earnings t. Louis eeee ? @ 8 ° . ‘” © pc 6 
eFourth Week #Third Weel tAll tJuly 1 Minneapolis.......... 6 6 7 6 6 @7 6 
in Jul in July May to May 31 New Orleans ....... 7 @8 7 @8 8 7 7 @8 6 @8 
This year ......ccceess $16,985,842 $12,891,583 $129,548,141 $1,514,728,702 Exchange 
Same last year......... 17,648,523 13,810,667 139,753,111 1,551,141,910 Sterling exchange, nominal. Exchange on New York at domestic centres 
: _ ene9 “ent ak ddk a cae ae. 2 aes 
Gain or 10SS....+6-- —$662,451 $919,084 $10,204,970 — vane Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
2 antl — ere i i | ERC TTT TCT e par par 35¢ premium 30¢ premium 
*26 roads. +37 roads. {37 roads. ee Ee. 6 icnsaseneas par par 35¢ premium 30¢ premium 
The Car Supply RE Baca caas eaabeee par par 35¢ premium par 
July 15, July 1, . Nearest Report to July 15.-————-— |._ Aug, 6.......0 ceekees par 10c discount 45¢ premium par 
Net surplus of all 1914 1914 1913. 1912 1911 1910, 1900. 1906. NN cer aia aghanies par 10c discount 50c premium par 
frreig 3.. .226,5 219.545 69.405 68,922 149,102 154,584 243,015 308,17 te ae : Xs pee 
= igs cate. 8 ee a IOA006 SELAES SORAES BUG. Bo. i vcecsscnses par 10¢ discount 50c premium par 
/EEK’S PRICES OF BASIC COMS TIES : . = : » 
WEEK PRICES OF BA - CC “ — — ~ OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
winge § ice g an sean price 0 
Current Jan. 1 Price other years ———June._—_— —-—Twelve Months.—— 
Price. igh. Low. s’ce Jan. 1. 1913. 1912. 1914. 1913. 1913-14. 1912-13. 
ay en eee 12375 15125 19875 14 pee eS eee $157,119,451 $163,404,916  $2,531,630,107 $2,615,261,082 
Cotton: Spot, middli: 1, Ib. 1450 1230 1340 1210 1147 | Imports eever yy s 157,772,972 131,245,877 1,991,034,443 1,923,470,775 
Hemlock: Base price per 1,000 feet....24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 23.75 21.65 ean an 5O n2 GRAM ROR Ons... o0ne-Rhhear { 
Hides: Packer No. 1, Native, per pound. .19 20 1750 1875 .18125 .175 Excess of exports.. *$653,521 $32,159,039 $540,595,664 $691,790,307 i 
Petroleum: Crude, per bbl... ee 2.50 1.65 2075 2.25 1.67 *Excess of imports. ; 4 
Pig iron: Bessemer, at Pitts., per ton..14.90 15.15 14.90 15.025 17.025 15.94 Exports and Imports at New York 
Rubber: Up-river, fine, per pound 1.07 1.07 69 88 25 = Exports. Imports. 
Silk: Raw, Italian, classical, per pound. 4.45 4.70 4.45 4.575 4.40 3.847 1914. - 1913. 1914. P 1913. 
Bteel billets at Pittsburgh, per ton.....19.50 21.00 19.00 20.00 24.25 22.38 Week ended Aug. 1.°. $14,670,910 $16,343,572 $18,966,086 $15,037,013 
Wool: Ohio X, par pouind.......cccece. -2 29 23 .26 27 23 Thirty-one weeks ... 535,210,243 646,131,906 493,725,711 462,149,839 
te 
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Latest Earnings of Important Railroads 


each railroad reports its net in the same 





deduction of expenses alone from gross re- 
ceipts, in others it is the amount remain- | way from month to month, these figures, 
ing after taxes have been paid and car set- | published currently, are the best guide 
made with other railroads. As | for those interested. 


Below are shown the earnings of im- 
portant railroads according to the !atest re- 
ports published. The net earnings are in | 
some cases the figure resulting from the 

June and Twelve Months Gross and Net Earnings 


tlements 

















June Compared with Same Month in 1913 Earnings Fiscal Year Ended June 30, Compared with Preceding Year 
-Gross—— - —-Net—— Railroad. Gross —Net— 
Amount. Change. Amount, Change. Amount. Change. P.C. Amount. Change P.C. 
$7,671,406 + $39,490 $2,253,964 + $192,024....C., M. & St. Paul............$91,782,691 — $2,301,364 — 2.4 $26,606,555 $944,448 4 
1,790,632 — 82,457 492,116 + 150,571....Denver & Rio Grande........ 23,167,051 — 1,285,913 — 5.3 6,123,563 ) IE - 1 
4,998,394 — 46,696 1,531,284 — 204,387... Erie sccccccccccces cccccccce 97,904,813 — 1,660,371 — 2.8 12,759,568 3,741,0 22.7 
6,111,872 — 686,257 1,473,000 — 514,334 .Great Northern b Gaxemateiieen 75,441,365 — 3,213,225 — 3.9 24,290,770 4.379,8 4 
1,031,888 + 88,897 319,137 + 173,374....Maine Central........... wee. 11,685,969 + 354,561 + 3.1 3,198,549 + 114,141 7 
1,409,769 — 163,969 276,078 — 67,029 .M., St. P. & S. S. M.......... 18,717,689 — 2,692,983 —12.6 5,326,095 2,689,374 —33.6 
32,159 — 60,108 192,336 — 13,834.... Chicago Division.......... 10,588,533 — 305,457 — 2.8 2,846,029 4.50 —11.6 
1,569,610 — 1,526,608 73,583 — 197,057....Nat. Railways of Mexico..... 34,069,131 — 23,301,151 —40.6 2,286,609 18,839,72¢ —89.2 
3,714,153 — 28,735 1,134,829 42,421....Norfolk & Western .......... 44,470,618 + 730,698 + 1.7 12,894,922 819 — 6.0 
1,242,867 — 66,901 116,430 — 14,121....Pere Marquette........ eceeee 16,413,939 — 992,815 — 5.7 +1,762,144 4.750.584 
7,290,399 — 273,362 2,559,860 — 390,184 92,115,332 — 1,523,127 — 1.6 31,626,215 - 1 I — 9.5 
+ Deficit. 
+ —— sah 


filed against the company last Mountain & Southern Railwa 





RAILROAD DIGEST 































































































































ND ee See ~ 


stockholder’s Sul wus 
|} week, demanding an uccounting and asking that a re- | Which the Iron Mountain will be give hts 
Missourl, Kansas & Texans | ceiver be appointed for any fund that might be created | over the Texas & Pacific Railro 
An amended petition has been filed in the District | 9° @ result of the action, It is alleged by the com- and under which the Iron Mo t 
Court at Independence, Kansas, by State's Attorney plaint that a number of transactions in connection with | proprietary rights with the Texas & | at 
General John S. Daws e ish ae that receivers be D | the expansion of the New Haven system were illegal, | company’s terminal and tt : 
Nigar oe ais ce lier : age , am cour 3 asked to enjo he ctors Missis Ter ‘ 1d War 
peinted for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas on grounds ie aa 2 ifs 3 , bya : ken yg ys: > ps | oo pay a HE ee . fe : \T es 
i he b rf 7 s so . 4 incap: ble of oper - ‘ — . silat 5 - ICR ro " ™ as . e >: ee s ae . 
that the company is insolvent and incapa OSrat” | complete the transactions of wihilch complaint is made | has recently purchased seventeer he 
ing under the laws of the State. Proceedings are out- mata ; . ; oo . , ees : : ; 
growth of a former suit filed by the attorney for Mont- and making good from the funds of the railroad } et SSOMt, and, Will “there consts st thi 
gomery County and intended to prevent removal from any deficits in ti fixed charges or operating expenses and up-to-date terminals in the § 
the State of general offices of is road of the corporu which it is alleged are controlled pany expects to sell $7,001,000) bor t tion 
7 are illexully. | purposes, which will be jointly gua Xus 
eos | & Pacific and the St. Louis, [ron M & Ss erp 
Rational Kallways of Mexico | New York Central Railways 
The company announced last week | Stine : a a, ; ee 
to a recuest for assistance the Mexican w . en i “ 2 a ae recite ech ag ids by ‘ SOAIASEE 
had offered to advance to the roud $11,2 wwme kers dam - Taft, last Friday filed suit in the Fed- Weatern Pacific 
6 per cent. redeemable gold bonds of 14, to be used - - ipa 2 4 ty ca " ig or" eee ae rte 3oard of Directors of the Der & ande 
as collateral security for an ue of notes. The notes pe OF The Sew TO ° = ae & Hudson River Ratlroas last week gave out the followir ecte 
ompar ar he wake Shore : ic wi a “rT 
will bear 6 per cent. interest, and will fall due on Jan, R a “ ti A aaincgaes he . 4 isp € a — | ors have authorized the annour ere 
tuilroad Come yrremlcal l'eges ‘ for 
1, 1917, The interest which was due on July 1 will be | “#Uroad Companys. Complaint alleges that before | est which will fall due Sept Pacific 
paid also in these notes The Government bonds will cts = — pte : . ie xs " “ye i : ” eg noe | first mortgage bonds will t the 
be pledged under a trust agreement with the Guaranty - : ‘ its a e cote, 2 ee bese nere roe _ . bec Masi a Denver & Rio Grande is to contir he 
Trust Company. The amount of money to be 1 i 7 rae _— sf ” “! geomet sie i ere eeeertce ae | Western Pacific some plan of ad vi ern 
resented by the 6 per cent. scrip will be $5,046 ! re x ase mg iy rle : ae fee Bois = _ Pacific finances and the relation of the enver & Rio 
United States currency. ; a 5 s j I - ‘an ee . . ja phage a ne a Shore stock- | Grande thereto must be devised w “A é ept- 
see | nn > Bis ‘ dends wher channels, and that ; the able to the holders of bonds ca she : “8 
yasis stoc ” xe is t P ce : 
Rew Haven — ‘ oe oe oe ee ee ens j deposit of these bonds will be late 
The time in which the New Haven and other de- sae egp99 ye A es soles wetragancer ree —= NEES 08 by a committee of responsible mankers r o the 
fendants may answer the Government's dissolution suit Lake Shore — a a - rth $500, whereas, in fact, each adoption of a plan which wil n len 
wnder the Sherman anti-trust act has been extended | S!are Is worth at least a ar . | which the Denver & Rio Grande is ‘ I g, to 
to Sept. 10. The absence of many witnesses on their | place the financial structure of the syste ipon a 
vacations has also caused a postponement until Fall | Texas & Pacific | basis of recognized solvency and cred i as far as 
ef the matter of laving the criminal aspects of the At a speciai meeting of the stockholders approval | may be practical provide means for the de ent of 
New Haven's affairs before the Federal Grand Jury. A j| Was given to a comitract made with the St. Louis, Iron | the Western Pacific.’ 
« _ . = 
ait P t 
Dividends Declared, and Awaitin aymen f : 
STEAM RAILROADS Pe- Pay- Bouka , Pe- Pay- hooks | n ormation 
Pe- Pay Books } Company Rate. riod. abie. Close Company Rate. riod. able. Ciose. | a a 
Company Rate. riod. abie. Close. | BANK STOCK. Leh. Coal & Nav.$1 @ Aug. 31 °July 21 | ah ee 
Ala. Gt. So. pf.3 Aug. 27 *July 18 Mee. & M. Nati Q Aug. li *aug. 8 Lig & M. Tob.3 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 | Tondo 1s ane 
A. T.& S. F...1%4 Q Sep. 1 July 31 j INDUSTRIAL & MISCELLANEOUS. Mery. Linotype.2'y Q Sep. #0 *Sep. 5 te s e 
Balt. & Ohio... .3 S Sep. 1 *Aug. 1 Amal. Copper.. L *Ju » Merg. Lino.... % Ex. Sep. 30 *Sep. 5 | 4:4 . 7 * = 
Balt. & Ohio pf.2 S Sep. 1 *Aug. 1 | Am. Bank Note. *A cg Miami Copper.4c Q Aug. 15 *Aug. 1 ! Apr his : ae 
Buff., R. & P...2 S Aug. 15 *Aug. 10 | Am. Grapho. pf > Aug. t Middle W. U.pf.1y Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 } May 33 °6: 3 I> 
B., R. & P. pf...3 S Aug.15 *Aug.19 | am. Radiator... » Sep. “1 Mobile Elec. pf.1% Q Aug. 15 July 41) | J d 1 c t& 
C., M. & St. P..2% S Sep 1 *Aug.12 | Am. Rad. pf * kuz. $ Aug. July 31) | me =: Mere 
C..M. & St.P.pf.si, S Sep. 1 *Aug. 12 Am. 8m. & R dug. “Sy Aug. 15 Aug. 5 | M ged 
Cleve. & Pitts..1% Q Sep. 1 *Aug. lv A. 8. & R. pf Aug. W4 Sep. 10) Sep. 11 4 at exports 
Cc. & P., sp.gtd.l Q Sep. 1 %A oD Am. Tobacco SAue | Sep. 15 Aug. “1 wo ay suesses auteur ae 
Cc... &. P.. M. & Bl. Vv. G. & I *Aus | Aug. 15 Aug. 1 pre movement, Ma is 
O. com. & pf.%4 8 Aug. 20 *Aug. 1 | B & Mts. Guar ar Aug. Aug. 6 | ~“ pap ce : ats bare 
Crip. Creek Cen } rden’s M.4 Aug Aug. 5 Oct. 1 *Sep. 15 | ‘ nts eng ris 
com. & pf....1 Q 8 1 *Aug.15 | Burns Bros 6 Q Avg.t5 Aug. 1 | “ n, May 2 4 ' 
lilinois Central..24, S Sept. 1 *Aug | Butt o 4 & Se *Auz. 17 | | Vl n ry 
Louis. & Nash. S Aug.tle Ju 7 |] C.& & Br. pe. 2» & } rag r Pa \ 29 4:4 
M., St.P. & S. 8. } Cambria Steel..1%¢ Q Au *J . { a } ra 
M. com. & pf.3'5 S Oct. 15 *Sep. 21 Ca ement poly Q Aug. 7 ow. € 
t « is ‘ Ss t t 
Norfolk & W....142 Q Sepi.t9 *Aug.31 | Canadian Coav.l Q Aug.ts J | 12 :2 k 
Norf. & W. pf..1 Q Aug. 19 *Juls States \ 4 @ Auz ’ Aug npn ! . . 
Nor. Central. ...10 Aug. 24 Aug Reg S i met in “ oot 
Northern Cent. ' and pf. . .. 44 M Sep. 1 *Augis | ‘ r Phis 
(payable on | cl & Sundus- } > be oo is a re- 
the 40% iner. freaw’z pf. Q Sep. 1 11.1 ° , , 
stock) . 2s \ug | : & Fue > Sa \ + tons production 
N ; 
1 . 7 } 14 P « on, 4 
ee BB ---6 9 Au nsol. Hus @ Sep "Acre | Jus ol a part ol a 
eading Co ....2 Y “July oS msum, Co. p ’ Aug. 2) 4 " f rl 1, y 
Reading 1st pf..1. Q eau. 2 a reise ea ie | |column from The New 
Seab. A. L. pf..1 Q Aug.15 Aug. 5 ) Brida 2 2 Acz *) | York Times INDEX. The 
Utica, C. & B..2 Aug.10 Aug. 1 FE. Stee! ist pf..1% Q gs Se ! | fi 7 . . 
STREET RAILWAYS Ea an Kak. .2% 2 Ovt pene | igures give the dates on 
Am. Rys. pf...1% Q Aug. 15 *J 1 Ela ‘ Sak Ex s J which the complete ar- 
Boston Elev....1!) Q Aug. 1 Aug. 1 astman Kd ix Oct M | { : yy oe . 
4 “4 Re ees 4 t kus | > ~ ‘or, 12 
Br. Tr., L. & P.1% Q Aug.20 July 31 E Sdk. pf..1% @ Oct. i Aus } ticles were published in 
. . ~ - | Ny Y ° r air rls " } 
Cent. Ark. Ry. Asphalt pf.1% @ Sep. hon The New York Times, but 
eS Sewer 1% Q Sep. 1 *Aug.15 | ( mica ‘ Sen e.4 | Y sr 2 *y 
Conn. Ry. & Ll. B a8 The IN DEX Is a guide to 
com. & pf.....1 Q Aug.15 July 31 oe Sp im Q Oct. 1 8S < all metropolitan hewspap- 
Detroit United..1% Q Sep. 1 *Aug. 15 Her. Powder pr.14 » 1 y . ‘ ; 4 : ; ° 
. : = Her. Pow pi 4 | Aus. 1 Kuz W.> Co.......1% Q Sep. 1 *Aug. 10 S ( v ~ a 
Ml. Traction.... % Q Aug.15 July 2 | Hon Mining..oe M Aug. 2h *Aug co | *Holders of record: books do not close. ers. Keep it on your li 
Pac. G. & E. pf.1'; Q Aug. 15 %Ju Lo | WL & P. See pr.! % Q Avg. in *3 . | eraeteers. of coupon _ 7. t¢¢#Common brarv tabl > and office desk 
pa : . es . stock n common stock, ¢ si 
Vhiladel. Co. 5% Indiana Pipe L. $% Q@ Aug. i4 J “ae ie ‘ y 
: x iang .. Su Aug. i July 36 [cee womens ——————— _ ss ‘ 
non-cum. pf ..2% S Sept. 1 *Aug. 1¢ Inland Steel.... > é Sue a Iss ued quar terly , 
| nland Stee _ | , Po ome 
GOVERNMENT in chee ea 5 eet : | | $2 a volume; $8 a year. 
| I. H. of N.J. pf.1% Q Sep. 1 *Aug. 19 j ecnsier 1 8, y y - . r 
INFORMATION |}. Her. Cor. pf.t% @ Sep. 1 *Aug. to THE NEW YORK 
p : a) ot 2 > . 5 
We Specialize Upon News of Congressional Pade —— a ee + oe Public Accountants and Auditors, TIMES I N D E X 
and Executive Action in Washington Affect- Jeff. & CLC. & Efficie: . ‘ d 
five Buriness Interests. Efficient—Rellable a errs 244 S Aug. 15 Aug. 10 mcy Engineers, Ti ra N Y k 
Bureav of Corperate and Financial intermation. -O Rw o » c 
(CHAS. E. KEKN. Manager.) K.C.E.L.& P.2 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 Waynesbere, Pa it Giclée. ben. ¥en Imes Square, New York. 
701-2 Rigs Building, Washingien, D. C. Lack, Steel pf..4% @ Sep. 1 *Aug. 41 Telephone Brved 1354 
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Utilities 


A Plan to Relieve 
Traction Congestion 





It Is Proposed to Give Chicago a New 
Transit Service by Tieing Up Steam 
Roads Entering the City 

b dumnger 
ing ol 


that through routes are formed, has helped in a 


is much evidence to show that the link- 


railways entering large cities, so 








very large measure not only to solve transporta 
tion pre ms, but to avoid congestion in both busi- 
ne ind dwelling sections By throwing one trans- 
portation system to another in this way, the 
conver » pa f being able to travel | 
fiom a point o me iit to any point on the 
co . ipidl ind without changing, | 
greatly in i ! 1 of each road The 
1 it airy n | irope } ave been avie 
to greatly . ng yn local traction lines 
ha ’ i i nul er ( 
A p po » Ulli h am iihes ¢ ing 
Chicago ot purpo i een presented i 
considerable detail 1 n 0 recently pu ] 
l y Club of Chicago 

I mtention that through routes are desir 
able from a pub viewpoint is supported by a | 
ma of evidence gathered from experience in this | 
country and abroad, but tl possibility at the | 
1 tution of ch a \ 1 would be of great 
advantage to he railway not so thoroug! ly 
d l ed I > in la appears the fo wing 
statem t 


QUESTION OF PUBLIC SERVICE 











’ i ] 
b ’ ion th ! loes not n | 
rere! 1 compar und should e 
d mi i t i ward ar ise in 
th man yue n primaril r j 
4 ' ind b mi ieT “ s 
h t lla n of h i ind hei la | 
ia \ able and pra \ ‘ hould be estat 
lished—this to be dor 1 fa f 1 ) 
all i ests invol 1 
The plan gested provide for 





ig the city into four 
rate the heart of the 


grouping the « 
through system 
business section 


local 





It is suggested t in the first place 
traffic would be greatly relieved. It is estimated 
that at present only one-twentieth of all the local 
passenger who use the street traction lines, the 
elevated railways, and the steam lines enjoy the 
facilities offered by the 
show that in Chicago there are about 600,000,000 
railway and that the 
age speed at which they travel is nine miles an 
hour 
the elevated 
speed in this service is fourteen miles an hour. 
The 41,500,000 passengers of the steam lines travel 


at an average of twenty-four miles an hour. 


latter Computations 





aver- 


street passengers, 


The estimated number of passengers using | 


lines is 164,000,000. The average 


The present network of steam roads in Chicago | 

is characterized as a colossal tangle: | 
| 

The criss-crossing of railway lines-—-each line an | 


independent enterprise, and welcomed as such by a 
land-sp« 
fin the fifties, has continued and grown until we have 


ulating public—which began so conspicuously 





our present network of steam railroads, one of the 
most remarkable examples of chaos ever produced 
by human activity. The steam main lines (omitting 
the belts) might now be reorganized, on present rights 
of way, without a si ) r f one line with 
another What a decrease in onstructior mainte 

mance, and operating »st, what an increase in effi- 
clency what an improvement in the wn it would 


have meant if the railroads had developed in tl way 


TERMINALS OBSOLETE 

By connecting the steam systems in through 
routes an immediate advantage wotld be secured 
by opening up direct and speedy routes between 
the different sections of the city. At present each 
of the steam roads ends in a terminal in the busi- 
Says the booklet: 


rminal idea fits the village, but not the 


ness centre. 

The te 
great city. The farmers driving into town from 
fully accommodated by the one 
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stock. 


hitching rail—or terminal. From there they can in 
two or three minutes reach, by walking, any other 
desired point in the little village. Chicago's real busi- 
ness district, however, is, or is fast coming to be, 
an area stretching a mile and a half east and west 
by three miles north and south. Steam line passen- 
gers should, if practicable, have, without changing 
cars, a choice of several stations located in different 
parts of that area. A through route would afford 
that choice 

In this way they would permit the business 
area to undergo a more natural expansion. 

From the experience of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, and Brussels, the booklet concludes 
that the plan is not only necessary but feasible. 
The necessities of Pittsburgh and Boston are cited 
that the same lesson may be taught. 

Undoubtedly, if the plan finally proves prac- 
tical, it will save an enormous sum of money to 
The booklet says that the 
expenditure of vast sums for the construction of 


the people of Chicago. 


new transportation systems would be forestalled. 
The agitation for subways in Chicago impresses 
the need for economy. By slight changes in the 
existing railway routes a great plant now operated 
far below its possible capacity could be made to 
yield much more intensive service for a compara- 
tively small outlay. As it is always the people 
vho ultimately pay for the cost of constructing 
iblic utilities, it is, in the last analysis, the people 


ho will 


PUBLIC UTILITY NEWS 


» Company. 


ave the cost. 





American Light and Tract 





The rmpany reports for > twelve months et d 
19L3 

. S 3 er serce $4 1553 

x . . esce ° 119. S51 

t 3 ° eres 4,240,722 

‘ id lend os hecseces St 2 

t ’ ereees 86,550 

i i ymmor esse 1,277,007 

~ i co eece 1 00T 

1 ul on d lends. ..... 2 O14 

PRU neni cas ccc ddcravssonees 832,556 

‘ irplus Oc cesceces 8,140,612 

l ul plus 8,973,148 

rh bbiar eet is of shows cash 

ind i ng to $1 09 and total assets 











i ibilities of $40,671,021 St. Paul Gas Light 
npar l € the stock of which is owned by ihe 
American Light and Tra on Company, has obtained 
rom the Federal District Court at St. Paul a tem- 
iry injunction restraining the city from putting ito 
€ ct a red ion from 90 to &5 cents a thousard cubie 
eet in the price of gas, under an ordinance passed May 
) The yu ordered that the St. Paul Gas Light 


Company should give a bond sufficient to guarantee 
that every consumer in St. Paul shall receive a return 
of 5 cents a thousand cubic feet in case on final hearing 
the new rate is held not to be cuonfiscatory In grant- 


e said that the 





g the temporary injunction the . 











rits of the action could not be d i at a pre- 
iry hearing, but that each side should be given 
an opportunity to state its case, The co will } 
lave I ‘ty days to present its testimony ea 


Master, the city will have ninety days also, and then 





} ys be allowed for rebuttal. It will take 
he Ma s time to make up his report and recom- 
lat rt court, so that at least a ye will be 


ipied in the first hearing. 
. > > 
Cities Service Company 
rhe following circular letter has been sent to stock- 
olders: ‘‘ The Directors have decided to defer the pay- 
nent of further cash dividends until a reliable forecast 
be made of the outcome of the strained condition 





which now pertains to the financial situation and the 
security markets. Your Directors feel that unless a de- 
ded change for the better occurs, it may be some time 


before normal financial conditions will prevail, and all 
requirements of the company may have to be met from 
The earnings of 





earnings of the subsidiary companies. 
these companies are entirely satisfactory and we expect 
them to so continue. Your board feels that all cash 
resources of the company should be conserved. They 
»pe for an immediate change for the better, which will 
insure a speedy return to normal conditions and enable 
cash dividends to be resumed. In their decision they are 
lful of the present practically prohibitive rate | 
applying at tnis moment to dividend pay- 
ments abroad. Another meeting of the board has been 
called for Aug. 7 to further consider the matter of divi- 
dends in relation to the situation as it then exists. We 


aiso mir 


of exchange, 


will communicate with all the stockholders after this 





meeting is held, and we plan to issue a weekly letter to 
the stockholders until such time as normal conditions 





| 
ire established or until we feel that they are fully in- 
sured.’ | 
. . . | 
Consumers’ Power Company of Michigan | 
1914. 1913. Increase. 
June gross ...... ° coe 
Net after taxes ....... 
Surplus after charges....... 
Twelve months’ gross...... | 
Net after taxes... oe | 
Surplus after charges....... 869,092 741,175 


534,092 


452,675 





Balance after preferred divs. 


Cumberland County Power and Light Company 
1914. 1915. Increase. 





June gross on secceceeenece GEREGEE eee $17 
Net after taxes........0.00. 98,222 92,295 5,927 
Surplus after charges....... 





2,447,406 2,21 
++ 1,087,451 988, 198 
284,146 312,899 
202,899 


Twelve months’ gross 
Net after taxes.........+- 
Surplus after charges....... 
Balance after preferred divs. 146,146 

* Decrease. 





*28,753 
*56,753 
fEquivalent to 5.4 per cent. on common 








Grand Rapids Railway 
1914. 1913. Decrease. 


Junm@ GOSS .......-2-c+se06 $109,413 $112,045 $2,6: 

Bet Otter GAMER... ccccece 38,762 47,189 8,427 
Surplus after charges....... 25,401 31,881 6,480 
Twelve months’ gross 297,010 1,270,291 *26,719 
Net after taxes... 164 71,947 
Surplus after charges 





Balance after preferred divs 226,237 


*Increase 








. . . 

Interborough 

1914 Increase. 
June gross ssbdenedes $2,714,667 $2 $123,296 
Net after taxeS....cecce-- 1,495,445 1,327,127 168,518 
Other income ......0.++- 45,656 58.288 *12,.652 
Total income cccsesscees SOAR 3,266,605 155,686 
Surplus after charges. 3,138 160,455 172,683 






Twelve months’ gross 3. 1 % 32,497,ST71 1,017,525 
Net after taxes... e+ ee 18,551,394 17,120,247 1,411,147 
Other income ........-. 4 


612,853 487,401 y 12 





Total income eerere 19,144,246 17 1, 

Surplus after charges... 8,024,580 1 

Passengers carried .. 651,886,671 634,516,516 17 
*Decrease 


Ithaca Traction Company 
The up-State Pub Se . ‘orporation 1 
issued an order calling rough financial and 


ymhysical renovation of the company TI 














or certain improvement 


Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville Street Railway 











1914 1913 Decrease. 

June gross ery ere os eee $02,002 $05,459 $1,457 

Ne 21,745 25,459 3,094 

Ss stharges......... 6,166 10,580 4,414 
“A eon is’ gross 23 650,004 

219,549 248,772 29,223 

74,6388 39,923 

1,285 38,058 0,023 





Montreal Tramways Company 







The compar reports for tl year ended June 30 

1914 Increase, 

Gross earnings .$7,142,804 $588,577 
Operating expenses 4,206,114 173,450 
Net rr 4 ‘ 2.936, 690 215,127 
Deductions ecveccecoveccs 2,190,852 116,621 
Balance TTT eT TTT TT TT eoces 756,838 98,5008 
Dividends idee asageeiseass ae 85,674 
Balance .....0.ceccesccccccescoccecess 494,782 12,832 
Discount on bonds, &c...... dias tee 3 6 69,852 
DH *57,020 


Surplus 
3 
sheet as of June 30 


3,018 13,195 





Passengers carried 226, 
*Decrease. The general balance 
last shows cash amoun to $216,869, profit and loss of 
$539,174, and total assets and liabilities of $38,594,881 
“ee 


Northern Ohio Traction and Light Company 


1914 1913 
June gross teahabdstens sal ee 





N after taxes. 
Surplus after charges 


Balance after preferred div. 





Six months’ gross 

Net after taxes 

Surplus after charges... 
Balance after preferred div. 





62,175 


44,440 





*Decrease. 
. > > 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

The company is offering the unsubscribed balance of 
its first preferred stock, amounting to $12,500,000, to the 
public, and is urging its gas and electric customers to 
take the new stock. Officers of the company say that 
they have received requests for shares of the new stock 
from a number of customers, and so they decided to get 
out a special form of circular and send it to all customers 
of the corporation offering them the stock and explain- 
ing its merits. While price of the stock to the customers 
is the same as to the general public, and it may be paid 
for on the same terms, the company points out advan- 
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tages to the customers of being stockholders in the com- 
pany which furnishes them their gas and electric cur- 


rent. 
* . 
Pacific Light and Power Company 
1915. Increase. 
$210,288 $9,644 





Pe er ere 
POSS IMCOME ..... 2200-6 eoce 100,238 

Surplus after charges....... 61,772 

Six months’ gross.......... 1,274,814 1,262,416 

REGED DNGGME®: 5.0006 cisenndree 614,856 

Surplus after charges. . . 379,348 %157,152 
* *Decrease. Large increase in interest charges for 


ict that since Jan. 





June and for six months is due 
1, 1914, interest on first and refund 
nection with Big Creek hydroele 


vonds issued incon- 
ic development has 
been charged against income and previously to that date 
was charged against construction 

oe 


Portland Railroad 









1914. 1915. Increase. 
June gross a $93,108 $93,150 *$42 
Net after taxes a 37,524 30,333 
Surplus after charges....... 17,381 19,119 
Twelve months’ gross...... 1,046,674 1,007,479 3 
Net after taxes..........0.. 405,807 2 =] 107,568 
Surplus after charges....... 4156,246 1 6 *14,990 
*Decrease. +tEquivalent to 7.8 per cent. on capital 


stock. 
. . * 
Toledo Railways and Light Company 
A dispatch from Toledo says that returns from all of 
the 248 precincts of the city on the special election call- 
ing for an $8,000,000 bond issue to purchase and operate 
the property of the company show a majority of 1,159 
votes in favor of the measure, the vote being 10,597 for 
the ordinance, with 9,409 opposed to it. However, there is 
some confusion as to whether only a majority, or a two- 
thirds vote is necessary to decide the issue. Leading 
lawyers who opposed the election, and bond buyers, are 
of the opinion that a two-thirds vote is necessary. City 
Solicitor Wesley S. Thurstin, one of the authors of the 
ordinance, is in doubt as to the amount of votes needed. 
see 
United Light and Railways Company 
Consolidated earnings of subsidiaries for twelve 
months ended June 30, 1914: 





Increase. 
$486,883 


1914 191 
$6,190,421 $5,712 





Gross earnings 
Net after oper. expenses, 
mainten. and taxes....... 2,382,350 2,348,973 33,377 
Holding company earnings: 
earnings from stks. owned 1,566,548 1,254,756 


131,806 









Miscellaneous earnings . ° 124,811 86,514 38, 

Total gross earnings........ 1,491 170,103 
Net after expenses and taxes 1,39: 152,649 
Surplus after int. charges.. 992,572 89,028 
Balance after preferred divs. 464,439 13,766 





News Digest 


FORECAST AND COMMENT 


Charles S. Hamlin 

The public can be assured that there is not the 
slightest occasion for uneasiness regarding the fi- 
nancial situation and that no one will be subjected 
to hardship of any kind through the lack of proper 
monetary facilities. 


President Wilson 

I know from conferences with Secretary 
McAdoo, who is in close touch with the financial 
interests, that there is absolutely no cause for 
alarm and no element of unsoundness so far as 
the United States is concerned. There is great in- 
convenience in the currency situation in ccnnec- 
tion with the moving of crops, &c., but America 
is prepared to meet the financial situation. Amer- 
ica is not involved and we want by remaining self- 
possessed to be in position to help the rest of the 
world. 

* + + 

Jacob H. Schiff 

No individual’s opinion is of much value in a 
time like the present, for which precedent does not 
exist. Possibly—to say probably would be haz- 
ardous—financially the worst may be behind us. 
With the closing of markets throughout the world, 
with moratoria going into effect in important 
European centres, agreement has practically been 
reached to stop the machinery for the world’s fi- 
nancial intercourse, and to await developments, 
assuring safer conditions, before this machinery 
be once more set into motion. This leaves it to 
the individual to deal with his existing affairs and 
obligations as best he can arrange, and I have 
little doubt—as far as the United States is con- 
cerned—banks, trust companies and bankers will 
pursue a liberal, if prudent, attitude toward their 
dealers, to enable these to arrange their affairs. 
Fortunately, the Federal Administration appears 
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to be fully alive to the necessities of the situation, 

and to be taking, with praiseworthy promptness, 

all practicable steps within its power to forestall 

difficulty or disaster. What is needed is general 

co-operation, and this is certain to be forthcoming. 
* * a 

James B. Forgan 

Everything is moving smoothly, and we are 
greatly appreciative of the sense that has been 
exercised by the public generally, and particularly 
the business men. There is not the slightest cause 
for alarm, and within a short time all signs of ab- 
normal conditions will have disappeared. 

* * * 
Iron Age 

The United States Steel Corporation withdrew 
prices on all its products Tuesday night, and its 
subsidiaries are now only quoting on business as 
it arises, the new quotations representing in some 
cases a further advance of $1 a ton. This action 
indicates the purpose of the Steel Corporation, 
which appears to be shared by several important 
independent companies, to make no further com- 
mitments at the low price lately prevailing, in view 
of the great changes market conditions may under- 
go before the end of the European war. Some in- 
timations of pending advances were abroad in the 
trade on Tuesday, and for that day the Steel Cor- 
poration’s bookings amounted to 53,000 tons. Some 
manufacturers have taken the position since Sat- 
urday that, in spite of the trade derangements 
now uppermost, the chances that American steel 
products in the long run will be higher are many 
more than that they will go below the profitless 
levels of recent months. Leading producers have 
instructed their selling forces to confine sales to 
early shipments until the situation is clearer. The 
Steel Corporation, which does 75 per cent. of our 
export business in iron and steel, is arranging to 
bring under its ownership vessels it has under 
charter heretofore flying the British flag. Thus 
about twenty-five vessels will be given American 
registry when the pending bill is signed by the 
President, and they will suffice to keep up much 
of our export steel trade. Canada, it is to be re- 
membered, ordinarily takes 50 per cent. of these 
exports. 

* * > 
Iron Trade Review 

European war conditions have plunged the do- 
mestic iron and steel market into a temporary 
period of uncertainty, while manufacturers are 
formulating policies to meet the extraordinary 
exigencies that have arisen. Speculation as to the 
effect upon both domestic and foreign commerce 
takes the form of widely divergent opinion in view 
of the unprecedented circumstances, but the be- 
lief is hazarded in those circles best informed as 
to foreign trade movements that the establishment 
of adequate means of transportation will be fol- 
lowed by a resumption of exportation which will 
tend to restore foreign exchange and the equi- 
librium of the nation’s trade. In view of the em- 
bargoes placed by belligerent countries on such raw 
materials as ferromanganese, tin, and other metals 
as are imported largely by the steel industry of 
the United States presenting the danger of short- 
ages, the attitude of leading manufacturers is to 
conserve their supplies rather than to continue to 
sell finished products at the unremunerative prices 
recently prevailing. 

* * * 
John J. Pulleyn (Controller of the Emigrant Sav- 
ings Bank) 

The banks are in as strong position intrinsically 
as they were before the war upset monetary con- 
ditions at home and abroad. As a great many new 
deposits and increases of old deposits are made in 
July, because a semi-annual interest-bearing period 
begins with the first of that month, the banks are 
well intrenched in point of resources. 

* > * 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield 

The last thing we need worry about is getting 
our crops abroad. Europe must have our wheat 
or starve. Will she starve or will she provide 
means of transportation? It’s up to the other 
fellow to provide ships. Grain may be tied. up 
for a few weeks, but not permanently. Just as 
soon as the question of supremacy on the seas is 
settled commerce will be resumed. Have you no- 
ticed the policy of Great Britain as reflected in 
her naval orders? It is to obtain control of the 
sea at once. If England sweeps the seas all Eng- 
lish merchant ships will resume their transporta- 
tion of our crops. If Germany is successful, her 
ships will carry the grain. England, of course, is 
our biggest customer. She is already insuring 
merchant ships up to 80 per cent. of their value. 
Another thing that will help will be the bill now 
before Congress amending our shipping laws. The 
United Fruit Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation have been considering for some 
time changing their register so ag to fly the Ameri- 





ean flag. Technical restrictions which prevented 
will now be removed. But even if there are not 


enough American ships, European nations will 

certainly send others. It’s their worr not ours 
= > 

A. Barton Hepburn (in a letter t tor-elect 

Underwood) 

The South is unnecessaril} r i er the 
prospective reduction in | ind 
price of, cotton, in view of the s Eu an 
war. European manufactur lire 
the usual amount of cotton, |} : anu- 
facturers will require it I that 
all over-sea trade of Gert : ercy 
of any nation which first s t C1 ve 
the former patrons of Ger r : 
the United States is i: I t nd 
hold this trade. Merchants, 1 ke 
ers and statesmen should w t that 
purpose. First liberalize our s} Ger- 
many supplied the coarse ar t n trade 
of Mexico, Central and South Ams Africa, 
Asia and the Orient gener r Ti be no 
embargo on the commerce of tl I Our 
cotton should go abroad, not V1 but 
as finished product, and when the Europe 


is over we should hold largely the trac hat now 
is waiting to fall into our har 


James A. Farrell 


With the declaration of war by Britain, 
the situation has cleared in many 1 ect be- 
cause greater protection is assured to owners of 
vessels in the transportation of oc: cargoes. 
The action taken by the British Government in 
guaranteeing war risks of vessels transportating 
foodstuffs and other commodities w facilitate 
exports. No one can foresee what the f effect 
upon the steel business of this count going 
to be. Certain it is steel imports f Europe 
will cease, and with the passing of t ecessary 
legislation by our Government a number of addi- 
tional vessels will be brought under the American 
flag, and I believe there will be a gradual re- 
sumption of exports, which vill a t in restoring 
the equilibrium of foreign exchang i relieve 
the congestion of merchandise in transit at sea- 
board. In view of the general uncertainty at- 
tached to the importation of ferromanganese and 
other metals, the exportation of which has been 
embargoed by many foreign countries, it would 
seem the question of conserving the pplies as 
far as possible will have to be considered, rather 
than continuing to sell products at th remuner- 
ative prices recently prevailing. Pric« all iron 
and steel products are likely to be effected, and 
quotations made on actual current | ness I 
do not look for any unusual adva in prices, 
but rather a recurrence to normal values more 
commensurate with the increased cost of produe- 
tion. The fundamental conditior e country 
are sound and point to an increase ir mestig 
business. 

: t 7 
John Moody 

Every avenue through which a | might 
approach has seemingly been barricaded and forti- 
fied. We have had panics due to the excessive 


outflow of gold, but the outflow of gold has been 
checked and almost prohibited. There have been 


panics due to the fear of the bankers of the in- 
terior, but these bankers are now calm, and even 
if they were not their withdrawals could cause 


no embarrassment, since they would be paid in 
emergency currency rather than in gold or legal 
tenders. We have had panics due to bank runs 


by individual depositors, but all classes of banks 
are fully prepared against any such run I can 
see no reason why any solvent American bank 
should fail on account of the war in Europe. 

* ‘ * 


President Markham of the Illinois Central 

While the decision as handed down by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission [in the per cent. 
advanced rate case] is not what was expected, nor 
what the railroads are justly entitled to, the re- 
port should be accepted and business be allowed 
to proceed along in its natural cours« regards 
railroads and the public alike. The fact that the 
commission has seen fit to recognize the railroads 
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in their demands is of more importance than the 
immediate amount of money involved. 
. . * 

E. P. Ripley 

The decision [in the advanced rate case] was 
a decided disappointment to all railroad men. The 
commission appears to have given very grudgingly 
a fractional part of what was asked and what was 
proved to be needed. While I have not studicd the 
decision, the published summary sounds to me as 
if it were a stump speech on the part of political 
aspirants. It is far from being the utterance of a 
judicial body. 1 cannot see where the roads in- 
terested will get much relief. About the only 
feature of the decision that is at all satisfactory 
is the mere recognition of the fact that the railroads 


need some relief 


Judge R. S. Lovett 

It is extremely unfortunate for the whole 
country that the Eastern trunk lines were denied 
an increase in freight rates. The ruling in the 
Central Freight Association territory is not so bad 
re the 





The Government cannot continue to depriv 
carriers of an increase in rates and allow increased 
f 


expenses to go on The two must be dealt with 


sooner or later 


Ralph Peters 

I am very much disappointed. I had felt that 
the case of the railroads had veen clearly proved. 
A ray of hope, however, lies in the making of extra 
charges for delivering cars on sidewalks, &e. If 
the railroads cannot raise rates they cannot raise 
wages, and they cannot continue extensive im- 
provements. They will have to decrease facilities 
and class of service given the public. The decision 
means that the railroads will have a very hard and 
long road to travel for some time to come. They 





I le to increase their capital, because 


will not be a 
they cannot show sufficient earning capacity. It 


means that the railroads will have to run with thetr 





noses close to the grindstone 
vy’ 4 , 
GENERAL 

The War 
Germany having summarily rejected an ulti- 
matum delivered by England, demanding that the 
neutrality of Belgium be respected, the British 
Government formally declared war upon Germany 
at 11 P. M. on Tuesday. Aug. 4 Prior to this 


declaration the German troops had made an attack 
upon Belgium at Liege and the first great battle 
of the war was fought at this place. The Belgians 
put up an unexpectedly stubborn resistance and 
repulsed the Germans, who, according to reports, 
suffered very heavy losses. At the end of the 
week the Belgians were still holding the position 
(on Friday, at the request of the Germans, an 
armistice of twenty-fou hours was granted, to 


permit the removal of the wounded and the bury- 
ing of the dead 
On Thursday the Hamburg-American liner 


Koenigen Luise, which had been fitted out by the 





German Government as a mine-layer, was dis- 


covered in the act of laying mines in the Channel 
by English torpedo boats and sunk. Later in the 
day the British cruiser Amphion, while reconnoi- 
tring near the place where the Koenigen Luise was 
sunk, struck a mine and foundered, with a loss 
of 130 lives 

The markets watched with interest for a clash 
between the British and German fleets, as it is 
thought that only by a decisive naval engagement 
ean the seas be opened so that trade relations may 
be resumed. Though after England’s declaration 
of war there were constantly recurring rumors of 
such an engagement, all proved to be unfounded. 

During the week Austria formally declared war 
upon Russia, though since a state of war already 
existed between the two countries that was merely 
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a formality. On Saturday Portugal, answering an 
inquiry from Germany, announced that she would 
support the Triple Entente. 

* + o 


Financial Chronology 
Monday, August 3 

Stock Exchange remained closed all week. 
Aldrich-Vreeland act amended to provide for an 
issue of emergency currency limited to 125 per 
cent. of the capital stock and surplus of the banks 
of issue. Clearing House resorts to loan certifi- 
cates. Gold amounting to $3,500,000 taken out to 
be sent abroad to provide for the urgent need of 
American travelers, and $3,025,000 for export to 
Canada. Embargo put by bankers upon further 
gold exports except in case of shipments called 
for by some special reed. Imposition of the sixty- 
day clause by savings banks. Bank holiday in 
London extended until Friday. Bank of Austria- 





H gary advanced its rate of “iscount from 6 to 
8 per cent., and Bank of Belgium from 6 to 7 per 
cent. Dealings in exchange in any large amount 
impossible. Sterling cables quoted nominally at 
$6.25@$6.75, frane cables at 83@4 and mark cables 
at $1.01@$1.05. 
‘Tuesday, August 4 

First issue bank notes under terms of Aldrich- 
Vreeland law. No more gold taken for export. 
Stock Exchange committee ruled that :fter Aug. 
» purchase’. of stocks on Thursday. July 30, the 








last day of trading, would be required to pay 6 
per cent. interest. Rate on call loans advanced in 
several instances to 8 per cent. Steamer Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie with $10,600,000 gold aboard 
returns to Bar Harbor, Me., relieving s.xiety of 
bankers interested in the shi; ments. 
Wednesday. August 5 
Formal declaration of war be veen England 
and Gormany. Steams’ ‘p Olym;ic arrived with a 
large amount of securities from Londo... Wheat 
markets continue to fluctuate widely. American 
Tobacco Company decided to pay quarterly com- 
mon dividend in scrip. 
Thursday, August 6 
The distribution of securities received on the 
Olympic proceeded smoothly. Bank of England 
rate reduced from 10 to 6 per cent. 
Phriday, August 7 
Bank holiday in London. Bank of England 
weekly statement showed reserve of only 14.60 per 
cent., compared with 40.03 per cent. the previous 








week and 54.40 per cent. two weeks back. Con- 




















ference called by Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo for next Friday, Aug. 14, at the Treasury 
Department, of representatives of shipping inter- 
ests and foreign exchange banke~s in or'‘er to lay 
plans for moving export grain and opening up 


foreign exchange market. Tax to increase Gov- 


ernment’s revenue discussed in the House. Messrs. 
Warburg and Delano confirmed and Federal Re- 
serve Board made complete. Government report 
showe! record breaking crop of Winter wheat, 
amounting to 675,000,000 bushcls. Condition of 


Spring wheat and corn lower. 
Saturday, August S 

No date yet set for renewing business on the 
Stock Exchange. Bank of England rate lowered 
from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. Actual Clearing 
House statement not published. Average state- 
ment showed a deficit of $43,116,000 compared 
with the previous week’s surplus of $8,603,050. 

. * * 
Federal Reserve Board Completed 

The Senate on Friday confirmed the appoint- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Board of Paul M. 
Warburg of New York and Frederick A. Delano 
of Chicago. This completed the board, which is 
expected to at once proceed with the organization 
of the reserve system under the new currency law. 

* + + 
Railroad Strike Averted 

Urged by President Wilson to place patriotism 
above property interests, the managers of ninety- 
eight Western railroads last Monday consented 
to arbitrate their differences with the 55,009 loco- 
motive engineers and firemen who had threatened 
to strike. The decision of the railroad managers 
was brought about by the following letter, ad- 
dressed to them by the President: 

In view of worldwide conditions, unparalleled in 
recent history, which have arisen within the last few 
days, it is obvious that the suspensien of business on 
roads serving more than half the territory of the 
United States would be a calamity of incalculable 
magnitude. The situation has reached a crisis which 
hardly permits a full consideration of the merits of 
the controversy, and I feel that in the circumstances 
I can appeal with confidence to your patriotism and 
to your regard for the public welfare to make what- 
ever sacrifice is necessary to avert a national disaster. 

After the decision was announced the railroad 


managers issued a statement reading as follows: 
The controversy between the Western railroads and 





~ Wilson & Chardon 


their enginemen finally narrowed to a single issue, 
namely: Can these railroads be heard in arbitration 
on the claims made by them during their negotiations 
with their men? To avoid all possibility that under 
an arbitration award a reduction in pay might be 
forced upon the men, the railroads proposed that the 
arbitration agreement should give to the men on each 
road the right to elect, after a complete schedule was 
awarded by arbitrations, either to adopt the schedule 
thus awarded or to continue their price schedules. 
The railroads felt that their plain duty required them 
to insist upon a plan of arbitration which would rec- 
ognize their right to be heard upon the claims oa 
their behalf which were regularly presented and dis- 
cussed with the men during their negotiations, but, 
in response to the request of the President on July 29, 
that both sides confer with him Lefore final adverse 
decision by either side, the Committee of Managers 
came to Washington with their minds prepared to co- 
operate with the President and make whatever con- 
tribution to a peaceful settlement of the controversy 
was demanded by our duty to the public and was con- 
sistent with the preservation of our rights At our 
conference with the President on Saturday and again 
in his letter to us on Sunday the President strongly 
urged that in view of worldwide conditions the situ- 
ation had reached a crisis in which patriotism and 
a regard for public welfare were paramount to all 
other considerations—even to the sacrifice of what 
in ordinary circumstances might preperly be insisted 
upon asa right. The railroads have responded to this 
appeal by accepting the plan of arbitration proposed 


¥ 





by the mediators, which provides that no claims ott 
than those of the employes as originally presented 
shall be submitted to arbitration and which plan, in 
the judgment of the President, offered the only means 
under the existing circumstances of averting what 
might prove to be a disastrous strike 

The arbitration proceedings will commence on 
Oct. 1. 

e¢ 3 

Trade Commission Bill 

By a vote of 53 to 16 the Senate last Wednes- 
day passed the Trade Commission bill, the first 
of the Administration’s three anti-trust bills to 
receive consideration by the Senate. The bill pro- 
vides for a trade commission of five members to 
succeed to the duties now performed by the Com- 
missioner of Corporations, with greatly extended 
authority. Its powers would be in two classes, 
one the investigation into the business, the finan- 
cial condition, conduct, and management of cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce, and the 
other the issue of orders against “ unfair compe- 
tition ” by corporations. 

* * * 

Asks Delay of Anti-trusi Bills 

Senator Brandegee last Wednesday presented 
to the Senate a memorial from the New York Mer- 


chants’ Association reading as follows: 





The industry and commerce of this country, already 
listurbed by the necessity of readjustment to new 
conditions created by tariff and currency legislation, 
is suddenly confronted by the paralyzing efforts aris- 
ing from the possible, if not probable, suspension for 
in indefinite period of foreign commerce and of in- 
ternational trade and financial relationships. Under 


such circumstances, additional readjustment to com- 
ply with the terms of pending anti-trust legislation, 
irrespective of the merits of the pending bill, would 
constitute a burden which our industry and commerce 
may be unable to bear, and would be likely to precipi- 
tate a crisis so serious as to constitute a national 
calamity. The Merchants’ Association of New York, 
therefore, respectfully urges that further consideration 
and action upon any of the anti-trust bills now pend- 


ing be immediately postponed until a later session of 
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Mines and Metals 


The Week’s Metal Markets 

War times are hard times for the manufac- 
turer who is dependent for supplies upon one of 
the belligerent countries. The upheaval of Europe 
has already made its influence severely felt over 
here along this line. Daily since Atlantic com- 
merce came to a halt there have been sharp ad- 
vances in price among raw materials of one sort 
or another which we must get from Europe or go 
without, and there are commodities concerning the 
immediate future of which the word “famine” 
may be used in no jesting fashion. Take ferro- 
manganese, a combination of iron and mangan- 
ese, which is supplied to the steel makers of the 
United States by Russia and England—the ore 
from the Czar’s kingdom is reduced in England. 
On Saturday it was quoted at $125 a ton with so 
little in sight that the majority of users thought 
it hardly worth while to make a bid; last week it 
sold at $40 a ton. 

Ferromanganese is an indispensable substance 
in hardening steel for the making of tools and 
other articles requiring special preparation. The 
Steel Corporation has for a few years been mak- 
ing its own ferromanganese by importing the ore 
from a region of South America, but none of the 
independent companies has reserve of this sort. 
Their supplies come from Europe, and from the 
best sources of informatieon in the trade it is 
learned that the amount available for the steel 
industry is exceedingly small, with the Corporation 
in a position to turn out little more than its own 
mills will require. Manganese ore, itself, has 
risen in a week from $13.50 to $20. It is needed 
in the manufacture of electric batteries and in the 
glass trade. 

Tin sold when the week ended at 65 cents a 
pound, the highest figure ever recorded and more 
than 109 per cent. above the quotation for it when 
Austria served her ultimatum on Servia. A bul- 
Jetin issued by the local Metal Exchange stated 
that the available stocks in the country, exclusive 
of the supplies lying at Pacific ports, aggregated 
1,297 tons, while incoming ships from the Straits 
Settliemenis had aboard no more than 2,115 tons. 
The normal consumption of the country’s mills is 
in the neighborhood of 4,000 tons per month, so 
there is reason seen for the abrupt advance. 

Antimony is a valuable constituent of Babbitt 
metal, and the scarcity of this substance has 
raised the price from 7 cents to 12 cents a pound. 
The bulk of it comes from China. Its upward 
swing does not appear as great as it would be if 
quoted in dollars, but the change amounts to near- 
ly 100 per cent., too. 

The market for spelter, lead and copper be- 
came so nearly dead toward the close of the week 











that it was practically impossible to get quota- 


tions. It was reported on Friday that several 
small lots of copper had changed hands at 12% 
cents a pound, at the time when announcement 
came by cable that England had placed an em- 
bargo on the metal, as well as on nickel and zinc. 

Commercial cables from London told of the 
effects of a shortened supply of copper. Sales 
were being made, it was said, at 15% cents for 
Birmingham delivery, and manufacturers were 
working to conserve the limited available metal as 
much ~s possible. 

Silver was quoted nominally as 52% cents an 
ounce, a decline of about 4% cents an ounce within 
a few weeks. The war, however, stopped short 
dealings in the precious metal. The sharp decline 
noted was not, however, the result of the Euro- 
pean strife. Before the powers got at each others’ 
throats silver had fallen, chiefly because of a 
lessened demand from India and China. 

om v * 


British Colombia Mineral Outpet. 
Production of the various metals In 1913 compares 
with the preceding year as follows 





1913. 1912. 
ce Pe 
Quantity. a Quantity. Value. 
Gold, placer, oz. 510,000 ecg $555,500 
Gold, lode, oz... 5,627,490 257.496 5,322,442 





- 3,465,856 
-55,3646,677 


1,968,606 3,1: 
2,175, 832 44,8 


2.108 1,810,045 
71,454 1,806,627 





Silver, oz...... 
Lead, Ibs....... 








Copper, Ibs.....46,460,305 7,094,489 51,456,537 8,408,513 
Zine, Ibs........ 6,758,768 324,421 5,358,280 316,139 


Coal, tons, 2,240 
BB. kis.-cocess RIS 
Coke, tons, 2,240 


7,481,190 2628,804 9,200,814 








TB. cccece 286,045 1,716,270 264,333 1,585,998 
Miscel. products ...... 3,398, 100 3,435,722 
PE dsivice  sabcee $30,296,398  ...... $32,440,800 

s- ¢- 


Miami Copper Company 
Production in July was 3,257,300 pounds of copper, 
comparing as follows: 


1914. 1913. 1912. 
SCP Peer ee écncaas 3,257,300 2,890,000 8,027,710 
Seven months.. . 22,770,000 18,615,369 18,382,109 
+ > > 


Mohawk Mining Company 
The company produced 734 tons of mineral in July, 
@emparing with 725 tons in June, and GSS tons im May. 





Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 
Report for the quarter ended June 30, 1914, compares 





as follows: 1914. 1913. 1912, 

Total income $614,818 $1,106,788 $1,628,859 
SN 6 35 oc chekeneesds 749,796 749,796 749,784 
BPE Sab ascsca0se > 134,978 *356,991 *879,075 
Depreciation Steptoe pit.. 149,382 131,653 141,161 
Ore reserve. . ondm 79,856 126,916 124,603 
Deficit > 864,216 *98,422 _ *608,311 
Copper produced, pounds. 14,322,807 17,928,746 18,092,438 

*Surplus. 


Quicksilwer Production 

The quicksilver production in the United States last 
year was the lowest since 1860, excepting that of 1908. 
Final figures from every producing district, according 
to the United States Geological Survey, give a domestic 
output of quicksilver for 1913 of 20,213 flasks of 75 
pounds each, valued at $813,171. against a production 
of 25,064 flasks. valued at $1,053,941, in 1912 The de- 
cline was due partly to the large foreign output for the 
last few years, a dul] market, and a general lowering 
of prices. Producers report 154, short tons of ore 
mined and available for treatment in 1918, against 166,- 
564 tons in 1912, and the reduction of 126,278 tons, 
against 155,693 tons in 1912. California, as usual, was 
the largest producer in 191 with 15,591 flasks, valued 
at $627,228, a decrease from the output of 1912 of 4,933 
flasks in quantity and of $235,806 in value. The total 
quicksilver in the State from 





value of the production of 
1850, the date of the earliest output, to the end of 1913 
has been $95,902.923. The quicksilver output of Nevada 
in 1913 was 1,645 flasks, valued at $66,178. 
* 7 . 

Ray Consolidated Copper Company 

The company’s report for the quarter ended June 30 
compares with the preceding quarter as follows: 





Quarter ended June 30, '°14. Meh. 31,°14. Increase 
Net oper. profit $987,881 $912,004 $7 
Total income 1,008,075 





Surp. after charges 959,494 
Dividends O4 
Surplus 414,136 

Earnings are based on a price of 13.919 cents per 
pound for copper, as compared with 14.41 cents the 


1,400 
80,650 





previous quarter, 
** * 


Shannon Copper Company 

In the three months ended June 30 last. the com- 
pany produced 5,118,156 pounds of copper, 420 ounces 
of gold and 20,702 ounces of silver. The average cost 
was 12.695 cents Average price received 13.908 cents. 


Net profits $40,951 The June resuits compared thus 








with those of earlier months 
Copper Gold, Silver, 
. Ibs ozs ozs 
pt! A ere 123 6,015 
Be édantdasdacae 1,056, 67 148 6,732 
GUMS - si cccsgcccecces 1,049,227 149 7 
Tetal ... - 3,118,156 420 20,702 


“ During the previous quarter we treated 51,960 tons 
Shannon ore and 1/,254 tons from the company’s out- 
side properties, and we produced 2,922,889 pounds of 
copper, 397 ounces gold, and 19,480 ounces silver. The 
cost of copper proc ed during this quarter was 13.171c 
in April, 12.427 n M: 12 in June. The average 


quarte was 12.695 cents; the preceding 





cost fo: 
quarter 12.687 cents, and the preceding year 13.5 cents. 
copper this quarter was 





The averuge price received for 
13.908 cents, and f¢ the preceding quarter 14.277 cents 
Had we received tte same price this quarter as the pre- 
ceding quarter, Our net profits would have been larger 
by $11,506 The average copper yield from Shannon 
tside properties higher 





ores was lower, and from the « 
than the preceding q rter. The railway’s net income was 
$3,187 over d above the bond interest requirements 
for the period The consolidated net profits for this 
quarter were $40.951, and the preceding quarter $46,675. 
ssets on June 30, 1914, exclusive 
ona Railway bonds in the com- 











The consolidated quicl 
of $389,000 Shannon-A 
pany’s treasury, amounted to § 
current liabilities and reserves 


e = * 











297 in excess of 


Utah-Apex Mining Company 








Report for the quarter ended June 30 shows: 
Gross Develop- 
Receipts Expenses ment. Net. 
BO ies idcaccs Se $31,867 : P 








BP cascsscessse CID 27,800 2 
SUMO cccccccccs+s F7,482 36,140 18,438 
wees sss $161,450 $105,308 $52,476 
Less three months’ accrued interest on bonds 
OME GH OHEr |SXPENses, ... o.oo 6002 cccecserese 5,488 
Oe RE errr re reer eer ceccces 46,988 


Utah Copper Company 
The report of the company for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1914, compares as follow: 


1914. 1913. 1912. 
Net op. prof.... 2,424,536 $1,832,071 $2,237,485 
eer 19,381 11,495 10,026 
pe err er 375,188 375,188 375,188 


Total income......... . 2,819,104 2,218,753 2,622,699 
Dividends 1,201,710 1,186,628 1,181,347 
ere ‘ 1,617,394 1,082,126 1,441,351 

The earnings for the quarter are computed on the 


basis of 13.916 cents per pound for copper. 





> > > 
Wolverine Copper Mining Company 
The company’s report for the year ended June 30, 
last compares with the preceding year as follows: 


1914. Decrease. 
Pounds copper produced.......... 3,435,459 4,914,853 
Total revenue ............. e+ +e. $484,061 $842,439 
ER dirk n.waa sed 60 hopes see nass 388,708 336,278 
POE. cv nccdccesces cccsocsccee SEB 506,161 
Constr. and strike charges....... 14,277 *14,277 
PD, scien vaceas cavensncenete: ee 520,438 
DE. cneccadcasecagecnpoaene, shades 600,000 
Surplus ........ js ateeeceans ccseee 61,076 *79,562 
Previous surplus .........-e.++ 748,034 *1,514 
ED 6.0 cccccess errr. *81,076 


*Increase. The general balance sheet as of June 30, 
shows cash in bank of $20,558, assets of $905,503, and 
balance of assets of $829,109. 














INDUSTRIALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


Indiana Refining Company 

The consolidated balance sheet of the ‘ he- 
fining Company 
with that of Dec. 31, 191 as 


In¢ as of June ( es 








ASSETS 
ne 30 
Capital assets , St ( 
Inv., oils, &c. (cost)... : ae io : ‘ ) 
Accounts receivable a <a 9 ame ‘ Go 
Notes receivable 940 
Foreign accounts rl p 1 
Sc Scennnewes { r 2 
*Accounts substantially assume + f “ OO 
Int., taxes, &c., unexpire ; 
Ins. fund assets... Sua aN ame ad 1). 309 
Sinking fund assets........e... 2.271 
Organ., &¢ expense r ‘ 29 
Profit and loss deficit , t 9 
WN inte vans ea an 2, 4 “6 
LIABII 
Common stock . , eo MK $3.4 00 
Preferred stock " td) 
First mortgage bonds outs ge 24 K ‘ 7) 
Second mortgage not ond 
Car trusts p 0 
Purchase money mortgage 471 
Vouchers and accounts... ‘ “3 
Notes payable err 7 g 2 Od 
Interest accrue : ax se ‘ 1114 
Unclaimed dividends S 
Insurance fund reserve 4 
Resv. for deprec. of oil dey & | ’ ‘ 65 
Total daaleneway ue { 2.340.286 
*Accounts substantially : é t I er- 
ing in process of adjustment 
= 6 
Sears Roebuck Company 
Gross sales of the a ! f ily 
amounted to $6,526,117 = 
responding montt last C h 
$6,092,100 in June and $¢ 49 52 € th 
last year. Comparison follow 
1014 
January ...c...+. . $7,744,572 $7.14 $5. X2 
February « ee 8,953,931 &.4 21 48 
March ee &, 946, ; 
| 8,612,074 Ms De 3 | 
MO beiecdusarces 7,852,316 { 9 
WUE sstcsccecsascss OCB IG : ) 
July . ‘ - 6.42611 ( 53 
For seven monthe ‘ $ I rease 
of 5.79% as compare wit 
¢ ¢ 8 
United States Express Company 
The company reports to t 
Commission for April te mi ed as 
follows: 
To rece f ! $ $ 
Express privileges ( 
Total operating revs. s On] 
Total operating exy . . God 
Net operating def t ST *< 
Taxes . . : «.4% 
Operating deficit awn { ; . 142 
Ten months 
Total receipts fr. op...§ 
Express privilege & 004 
Total operating re s * i 
Total operating ex % ( 
Net operating deti 0 
Taxes is 
Operating deficit 1 
Mile steam roads m1 
Mile other lines . it Al 
‘Surplus. *Increase 
** 
U. S. Light & Heating Companys 
Representatives of the mir t the 
United States Light & Heatir ‘ pe ( have 
formed protective cor ‘ 
the stockholders requestins ock 
with the Guaranty Trust Compar t been 
named as depositary for tt t e- 
ment recites that while receivers | e bee for 
the property, it appears that tl - 
bilities, and the committee urge nite © 
part of the stockholders for the mut Ap- 
plication will be made to list e dey ece s on 


the New York Curb Market 
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Zz. Crops 


Shortages Indicated by 
August Crop Report 


Condition of Spring Wheat Dropped Nearly 
17 Points, and Other Crops Show Great 
Losses, Only Hay Gaining 

[ NSATISFACTORY weather reports from pri- 
vate sources had partially prepared the trade 

for a decline in crop conditions, but few expected 

such a tremendous slump in the producing pros- 
pects the leading AS shown in the 

Government’s report on the condition of corn, 

Spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, and 


in States is 


hay on Aug. 1 
The greatest loss in condition shown by any 
of the crops is that of Spring wheat. From a 


the drought which 
a steady de- 


percentage of 92.1 on July 1, 


prevailed through the month caused 


cline, until on the first of this month the condi- 
tion was only 75.5—a drop of 16.6 points, and 
of 39,000,000 bushels in the indicated yield. In- 
stead of a record crop, the indications are now 
that it will be smaller than in either 1999, 1912, 
or 1913. The combined Spring and Winter wheat 
crops will, however, undoubtedly greatly exceed 


those of any preceding year 
Next to wheat, the corn crop showed the great- 


11 


est deterioration. Condition on Aug. 1 was 
points lower than on the first day of July, that 
difference representing a loss in the indicated 
yield of 283,000,000 bushels 

The following table gives a series of com 
parisons of conditions of the leading crops 

Aug. 1 Jul Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 10-Yr 
1) tole LOL’ lots Aver 

Corn T4343 25.8 To. 80.0 81.9 
Spring wheat 75.5 ret 74.1 we 80.1 
Oats T4 S45 73.7 w 80.9 
Barley P 4 0 Tho go.1 R21 
Buckwheat S44 85.5 S.4 80.1 
Flax R Kz. I Whos 7.4 87.5 R2.6 
Hay (tons) RG.T 80.8 SL.8 91.0 *S3.9 

*Six-year average 
THE YIELDS 

The indicated yields of the various important 
erops are given below (000 omitted:) 

Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1! inal 
1914 1914 L138 1913 

Corn 2.631,000 2,917,000) 2,672,000 2,447,000 
Winter wheat *675,000 53,000 S1LL,000 523,000 
Spring wheat 226,000 274,000 233,000 240,000 
All wheat 911,000 7,000 T44,000 763,000 
Oats 1,153,000) 1,197,000) 1,028,000) 1,122,000 
Rye *43,000 ta, 454 5000 41,000 
Barley 208,000 211,000 1G8,000 178,000 

*Preliminary estimates of finals tUnofficial 


Compared with the indications on Aug. 1, 1913, 
every of the an improvement in 
indicated yield per acre, gain 


one -rops shows 


he ranging from 


one-tenth of a bushel for corn to three and eight- 
tenths bushels for barley, while hay shows a pro- 
spective increase in yield of .1l ton per acre 
Indicated yields per acre 

Aug. 1 Julyl Aug. 1, Aug.1, 5-Yr 

1914 tote LOLS lots Aver 
Corn . .25.1 27.3 25.0 26.0 25.9 
Spring wheat 13.1 15.3 12.5 15.1 13.3 
Winter wheat 19.1 18.5 16.5 15.1 15.6 
All wheat 17.1 17.4 15.0 15.1 14.7 
Oats 10.0 BLS 26.8 iLO 30.6 
Barley 26.9 28.0 23.1 26.7 24.3 
Hay (tons) 14 1.37 1.33 1.49 1.34 
Rye 16.8 17.2 16.3 16.1 


The area planted to Winter wheat was 35,387,- 
000 acres, compared with the final estimate last 
year of 31,699,000 acres. Spring wheat area shows 
@ decrease, being 17,990,000 acres, against 18,485,- 
000, the final figure last year. There is less corn 
acreage, too. It was, on Aug. 1, 105,067,000, com- 
pared with the 1913 final of 105,820,000. The 
amount of land sown to oats was very little 
changed, and that is also true of hay, rye and 
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barley. Flax area was considerably less, and for 
potatoes it was 3,708,000 acres, comparing with 
the 1913 final of 3,668,000. 

The amount of oats remaining on farms Aug. 
1 is estimated at 5.6 per cent. of last year’s crop, 
or approximately 62,467,000 bushels, as compared 
with 103,900,000 bushels on Aug. 1, 1913, and 34,- 
872,000 on Aug. 1, 1912. 


The Week’s Grain Markets 


Quotations on the Chicago and New York mar- 
kets last week were as follows: 


CHICAGO 
WHEAT 

—-Sept.——- ——Dec.— —May.—- 

High. Low High. Low. High. Low. 
NS Re od eee . 8 gD we BOM 97% 6 
rE eee oD) ROM 4% «#£«=%91% 1.00 rs 
MD kan wenends 20% SO% 96 9% 1.08% IK 
AMG. 6 .cccccesers 934, 89%, 9% %% 1.07% 1.08 
Ss. eee 93% 89% 98% 8 1.06 1.08 
ee 5 we 1.00 97% 1.07% 1.05% 
Week's range ty 85 wo, 89% 1.07% 06 

CORN 

—Sept.- —— Dec.— ——May.—— 

High. Low High. Low. High. Low 
Aug. 3 cececese.Tl% 66% C%mW GI% GTM 6 
RRO. cCadswdas 70% GH Oy 68 68 66% 
Aug. 5 . 42% 70 OO% HAN OO 67% 
DOE. Gl dchbesans TA% 71% GRY OO% 71 OS 
Aug. 7 75% T4% 69% G% 72 TO% 
Aug. 8. ..78% 75% T1% 6% 74% ‘172% 
Week's range 7%, G% T1% 61% 74% 65 

OATS 

—Sept.—- —Dec.— —May.— 

High. Low High. Low. High. Low. 
Aug. 3 37 A 9%, 37 42% 40% 
Aug. 4 eh 5 3R%, 7% 42 40% 
AuG: Bu cccsnscs 38% 107% 38% 44 42 
Aug. G ..ccccese tk 41% 1% 44% 45 
Aug. 7 1% 42% 41% 4G 44 
Aug. 8 42 i 43% 47% 46% 
VW 3 rang ro 37 47% 40%, 





July Grain Receipts in Chicago 
Receipts of all grain at Chicago in July fol- 
low (cars): 


Wheat. Corn Oats. Rye. Barley. Total. 
1914 17,213 3,77 5,137 So 346 26,557 
191s 8.40 4,486 4,707 120 1,048 19,296 
m1 3,178 4,117 3,197 “4 ih 10,662 
1911 11,461 3,919 4,120 52 393 19,945 
1910 2,912 5.0 3,40 21 SL3 12,400 
Loo 225 5,518 2.209 44 76 12,714 

e-e © 


Livestock Movement 

Receipts of livestock at the six principal West- 
ern markets, Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Sioux City, and St. Joseph, for the first 
seven months of the current year compare with 
receipts in the same period in 1912 and 1913 as 
follows: 

1913. 

3,700,000 
11,092,000 


1912. 
3,708,000 
12,253,000 


1914. 
‘attle ereer rT 8,303,000 
9,912,000 





Hogs cceccesséece 





6,359,000 5,981,000 6,112,000 


Sheep 


The Trend of Gunite pre 


REPORTS AND OPINIONS 


Price Current 

The corn crop is going down sharply in the 
dry area. The crop will not be large by any 
means and will be fortunate if it does not fall 
below the ten-year average. It will be hardly as 
small as last year, but it is likely to repeat the 
crop of three years ago, when similar acreage 
yielded slightly over 2,500,000,000 bushels. The 
Spring wheat crop looks like 230,000,000 bushels. 


Grain Export Situation 


William H. Kemp, Chairman of the spe al 
committee appointed by exporters and importer 1 
New York City, said last week: “ There is no. y 
at present of sending grain to the leading Eu » 


pean countries, and even the grain that has recen 
been started abroad is being broug’.t back. H« 
soon we may resume export business is a matt r 
of guesswork. The big problem at the present 
time relates to the financing of shipments already 
well on the way. For that reason we have to look 
to the bankers for aid because the shippers will 
need loans to help carry the grain along. Because 
of the war costs would be prohibitive, even if we 
were sure that cargoes would reach their destina- 
tion. Marine insurance is so high that profits 
would be reduced, and, to add to that, bankers are 
unwilling to accept our bills and discount them 
while there is danger of capture.” 


* = 


Idle Spindles in Europe 

There were approximately 143,400,000 spindles 
in the world’s cotton spinning industry in operation 
last year, and 96,435,000 of which belong to Euro- 
pean nations whose governments are actually at 
war or whose armies have been mobilized within 
the past ten days, according to a compilation made 
by The Wall Street Journal. The number of cot- 
ton spindles and the quantity of cotton consumed 
by each nation and its share of the world’s con- 
sumption of cotton are given below for the year 
1913: 


Active Consumption, P. Cc. 

Spindles. Bales. Consumed, 
United Kingdom .. 55,953,000 4,440,000 20.6 
Germany .......... 11,186,000 1,800,000 8.4 
err ree 9,218,000 1,800,000 7.9 
France crcecnse Que 1,025,000 4.8 
Austria-Hungary .. 4,909,000 820,000 3.8 
Belgium -. 1,492,000 240,000 21 
Italy cesscocceccoe 4,000,000 800,000 3.7 
Switzerland ....... 1,398,000 110,000 id 
Netherlands 479,000 83,000 0.7 
Total 96,435,000 11,118,000 53.0 


These spindles, most of which are probably idle, 
outside of a few countries, include 68 per cent. 
of the world’s equipment. They consumed 11,118,- 
000 bales of cotton last year, fully two-thirds of 
which was American. This does not include Japan 
and China, whose 7,014,000 spindles take Indian 
cotton, together with about 250,000 bales American, 
for the current season to July 31. 
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